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David Hume’s drawing of his little 
sloop Blueberry first appeared on the cover 
of the July 15, 1994 issue. This is the first 
time we’ve ever repeated a cover. But 
David’s tale, featured in this issue, of a cruise 
in his Blueberry is not a repeat but another 
chapter from his book Blueberry, a Boat of 
the Connecticut Shoreline. 
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Commentary... 


Bob Hicks, Editor 


During the now past boating season we 
have received a number of newspaper clip- 
pings from readers who thought we might 
find them of interest. We always do, but do 
not attempt to obtain permission to reprint 
any of them as this is often an involved 
process (and sometimes would be costly if 
payment were demanded). But I do want to 
run past you some of them that had a more 
positive slant to them than the most common 
report of someone drowning or nearly so ina 
small boat. Such unfortunate happenings, 
particularly in early spring or late fall, make 
headlines while routine daily auto accidents 
that kill and injure far more people get more 
cursory coverage, if any, unless they are par- 
ticularly spectacular. As usual, the media 
likes to focus on things that happen to people 
not engaging in mainstream activities. 

And so to some upbeat items: 

A paper entitled No Umbrella out of 
Newport, Maine, featured an article with pho- 
tos on a local high school science teacher 
leading a class in building what they believe 
is the world’s longest canoe. The resulting 
boat was launched in July in Sebasticook 
Lake, it measured 149’1” in length. It spent 
one hour in the water with 36 paddlers 
aboard. It has been entered for consideration 
for inclusion in the Guiness Book of World 
Records as the current longest canoe record is 
a New Zealand effort at 117’. 

Pumpkin boats appear every fall, this 
appears to be considered an imaginative use 
for those hyperthyroid vegetables some farm- 
ers grow each year for exhibition and prize 
winning at local fairs. The Republican 
American (hometown unknown from clip- 
ping, but we guess from information in the 
article that it is in western Massachusetts) 
pictured a man from the town of Goshen 
afloat in a 900Ib pumpkin wielding his fish- 
ing rod. The pumpkin had won second place 
in a local fair and it had a wall (hull) thickness 
of 10”. As the old time saying once went, 
“Land O’ Goshen!” 

The Gloucester (Massachusetts) Daily 
Times carried an upbeat tale of how a group in 
nearby Amesbury has formed to try to keep 
the historic old Lowell’s Boat Shop alive. The 
shop is owned by the Newburyport 
(Massachusetts) Maritime Museum and has 
been operated by them as a living museum. It 
has a National Historic Site accreditation but 
was offered for sale by the museum. The 
businessmen types attempting the purchase/ 
bailout plan to operate it as a historic facility 
that will pay its own way. 
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The Ellsworth American of that Maine 
seacoast town trumpeted the arrival in nearby 
Blue Hill of a fleet of yachts led by the 160’ 
three master Arabella, a former yacht for 
movie star Kelly McGillis (?). Arabella now 
charters for $78,000 weekly. Other yachts 
from the International Yacht Restoration 
School Cruise in town took part in a gather- 
ing the paper announced as “Here Come the 
Big Guys.” And as a sort of sidebar, local 
Brooklin (WoodenBoat’s home town) talked 
about their trade and its current level of pros- 
perity (high) with up to three year waiting 
periods for delivery of high end yachts. 

Dan Sheehan of Kingston, Massa- 
chusetts, who operates as Cal Tech Kayaks 
(see his ad in MAIB) was featured in The 
Kingston Reporter which described him thus- 
ly: “artisan uses old designs and modern tech- 
niques to hand-make kayaks.” Dan has most 
of the late Bart Hauthaway’s designs and 
building molds and has built up a line of 15 
models of his own drawing on the Hauthaway 
legacy. Dan described his Hauthaway Rob 
Roy, the most popular enduring model, as 
“the kind of boat you can put a picnic in, row 
(sic) down the river, and enjoy a picnic lunch 
anywhere.” Or maybe that’s what the reporter 
thought he said anyway. 

The Quincy (Massachusetts) Patriot 
Ledger departed its local Massachusetts 
south shore haunts to travel to the Harold 
Burnham boatyard on the North Shore’s 
Essex River to cover the launching of 
Harold’s latest traditional vessel, the 38’ 
Isabella, a 20-ton schooner “built in the style 
of an early 1800s fishing vessel.” They were 
impressed that 3,000 people turned up for the 
launching. I was away at the time so could 
not bring you my usual enthusiastic coverage 
of anything Harold builds. 

The same Patriot Ledger did a really 
big spread in its “Get Out!” section in a fea- 
ture entitled “Dream Ride” about Gondola di 
Venizia, a two boat enterprise on Boston’s 
Charles River. Owner Joseph Gibbons of 
suburban Boxboro operates two gondolas 
handmade in Venice, described as “the real 
deal, not plastic reproductions found in Las 
Vegas.” Apparently the romantic aspect of 
the craft attract a steady clientele of couples, 
young and old. 

Yes, there were some of the safety/scare 
articles, chiefly in the spring when those con- 
cerned about boating safety issue their annu- 
al warning to those who need it. Since we 
really don’t. ’'m not going to include any it 
here, we’ve heard it all over and over again. 
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ormance, Wooden Opti'Pram Kit . 


cut for easy assembly, Ss 
60 edition hulls “aVailabi6 
SS ee a From the Journals 
*Buitd.a kit with your family . 


came, —— of Constant Waterman 


: *# % By Matthew Goldman 

Ey I recollect the disconcerting tale of the old abandoned house by 
the edge of the pond. This is a lovely, long, shallow pond half a mile 
in length flowing into a mile of marshes. To the east of these is a 
wooded hillside, to the west a low, wooded island and then the river. 
The pond is connected to the river by tidal estuaries. The wet parts of 
the marsh are filled with cattail and wild rice, pickerel weed, bull rush, 


Build a Wooden Opti...and leave the “glass” behind ak : : . 
= - and yellow iris; the dry parts with viburnum, wild rose, and mallow. 


Contact: Peter Hess, Wooden Opti Shop, Norwalk, CT The island is a sand bar and some silver maples on it have grown so 
huge that you and I together couldn’t reach around them. 

(203) 831-0426 E-mail woodenOptishop@aol.com I was fortunate to own a few acres on this island and had built 

myself a cabin there, a wildwood retreat for my wayward soul. The 

http://hometown.aol.com/WoodenOptiShop pond was my neighbor, the marshes my larder, the river my goddess, 


and the island my shrine. And my nimble, swift canoe was my closest 
friend. Across the pond the hemlock clad hill rose slowly toward the 
local road, a quietude away. There still remained the vestige of an old 
woods road coming down to the pond and leading to the house at the 
water’s edge. This was a small, two-story structure with a mortared 
. stone foundation, a proper house half a century ago. Now it was 
A John Welsford design empty, the windows smashed and graffiti of the biker clubs scrawled 
across the plaster. I’d explored the house. It was merely a shell, a tiny 
square dot on the town assessor’s map. 

But one day, one summer, as I paddled to the island from the ferry 
landing I could see a column of dark, dirty smoke climbing up the clean 
air from beyond the pond. No fire truck could navigate the unkempt 
woods road. The police came by boat but there was nothing they could 
do except keep the blaze from spreading to the hemlocks using handheld 
sprayers. When it was over nothing remained save a smoking founda- 
tion,d a crumpled gas can, and a large melted ruin of stolen goods. 

And the overdone remains of what had been a man. A lot of 
excitement for our little town. There was much speculation with few 
results. Nary a witness. Not a house about for half a mile in any direc- 
tion, save mine, of course, and no one ever thought to ask me. And not 
having been aware of this business, my answers would have been to 
no avail. Had they asked me where the osprey made her nest, had they 


els ‘fa. Vaggpsimsesasta gett tpt se oni asked me where the trillium modestly blossomed, I might have 


Welsford, combines easily-driven lines with a surprising answered. Had they asked me why the black snake watched my wood- 
amount of capacity; this is a big small boat. Oars, sail or pile, why the phoebe perched upon my door, I might have responded. 
power—all are satisfying experiences. But what could I have told them about the world of men? 

The police brought out a launch which they towed with their 
Our kits are precision-cut by CNC routers from BS1088 ma- patrol boat, piled it high with the stolen gear, and took it all away. 


They were no more than halfway across the pond when the launch 
capsized from overloading. The water there isn’t more than up to your 
ears so they managed to retrieve nearly everything. A good thing, too, 
for the carp has no need of any more distractions than he has already, 
the great blue heron no need of the sight of manmade rubbish as she 
Drop us a line or email for a free color brochure. glides above the pond to her cottonwood tree. 

Finally all of the men were departed and the marsh and the pond 
were quiet again. Except for the 400 redwing blackbirds nesting ‘mid 


K E N i I Ss L AN D the rushes, clucking and cackling and singing of the summer. Except 


——ooee for the kingfisher swooping down the estuary, chuckling to himself. 

BO AT wo R K. i Except for the splash of the snapping turtle dropping from her hole in 
the sandy bank. And the muted rumble of the oil tanker, laboring up 
river, her plaintive horn calling for the swing bridge to open. In the 
wrurw Ibw.conl 410-827-WOOD evening I emerge with my nimble canoe and wander by the marshes. 
S90C Diaminer Dive: Gimsaniille Min 21638 I listen to the squawk of the lovely night heron, watch the bats come 
: , wheeling across the pond, and hope that forever there will be some 
wilderness, even though men and their idiocy persist. 


hogany plywood. Fastenings and fittings are bronze, stainless 
steel and nylon. They assemble easily on a furnished building 
jig, along with our illustrated building manual. 


The Young 
Sea Officer's 
Sheet Anchor 


A Key to the Leading 
of Rigging, and to 
Practical Seamanship 
By Darcy Lever (1760?-1837) 
Originally published 1808, revised and 
updated in 1858 by George Blunt (Toronto, 
Canada: Lee Valley Tools, Algrove 
Publishing Classic Reprint Series, 2000) 
(800) 871-8158 http://www.leevalley.com 
Hardcover: $27.50 


Reviewed by Jock Yellott 


Notice I recommend the hardcover edi- 
tion from Lee Valley Tools, not the cheaper 
paperbacks available on Amazon.com. It is 
well worth splurging on this sumptuous 
reprint from the heyday of the square-rig- 
gers. Because “a mere verbal explanation 
often perplexes the Mind,” beautiful 
explanatory illustrations embellish its text. 
Also, Lee Valley will send a free catalog of 
woodworking tools if asked, which you can 
leave someplace conspicuous in the weeks 
before Christmas. 

I was brought to the book by an oblique 
reference tucked away in one of the knot- 
tying articles in Hervey Garrett Smith’s The 
Marlinspike Sailor (Camden, Maine: 
International Marine, 1971). That book, too, I 
can heartily recommend to knot aficionados, 
but it is a paperback with a whiff about it of 
Ye Olde Museum Bookshop. Smith, an avid 
sailor, in fact founded what is now the Long 
Island Maritime Museum in 1966. The Young 
Sea Officer’s Sheet Anchor, in contrast is 
100% authentic saltwater, tar, and oakum. For 
instance, the beguiling word marlinspike 
itself, I discovered, had nothing to do with a 
certain sport fish. It was originally Marling 
Spike, “a Pin of a similar Mould (to a fid, but) 
on the upper end is raised a Knob, called the 
Head.” Marling is a very old word for tying. 

In the Preface a dozen ships’ captains 
endorse The Young Sea Officer’s Sheet 
Anchor as “judiciously managed” and it is. 
Tight like hemp fibers twisted into rope 
yarns, yarns twisted into strands, strands into 
rope “laid right-handed or what is termed 
with the sun.” Even the table of contents is a 
delight. What is a Selvagee and why would 
you want one? Easy to look it up. 
Gammonings, Goring, Grafting, Nave Line, 
Netting, Nippering. 

The book builds from simple knots and 
splices into compound blocks and tackles, 
rigging the masts and yards, bending sails, 
weighing anchor, navigating off or on the 
wind, boxing the compass, etc. It ends fitting- 
ly enough with coming to anchor in different 
situations of wind, tide, and current. And the 
precaution “too much neglected” when the 
vessel has swung round its own cables, of 
“clearing the hawse,” round turns in the 
hawse being “a disgusting sight to an active 
seaman.” Several appendices bring us up to 
date with the very latest modern innovations 
of the American clipper ships, circa 1858. 

Learning the Carrick Bend versus the 
Fisherman’s Bend these days is pretty much 
optional for young sailors and idle fun for 
their elders. But on a frigate sailors had to 
learn these knots and three dozen more 


because each had its own purpose. A buoy 
rope knot would not do where a Mathew 
Walker was called for. Though I must say a 
lot of 19th century knots depended on unlay- 
ing burly three-strand hemp or manilla, 
knowledge of which is nearly useless for 
today’s limp slippery single strand braided 
nylon and polyester. 

You can marvel at how they rigged an 
ingenious daisy chain of blocks tethered to 
more blocks multiplying tension to tighten 
laniards between deadeyes. But today there 
are no deadeyes and laniards, today you’d 
just turn the turnbuckle on the steel wire of 
the standing rigging. Unless you sail one of 
the older Friendship sloops, in which case 
you might well profit from the Royal Navy’s 
experience stretching shrouds. 

The book is advertised as an aid to 
model makers and a treat for fans of Patrick 
O’Brian and C.S. Forester. Like their novels, 
it is an armchair voyage to an earlier age, a 
glimpse of sailors swarming up ratlines, 
reeving halliards (today’s spelling halyard 
may be closer to the original haul-yard), 
hauling sheets, whips, and tricing lines, 
clewing up and reefing. Incidentally, they 
reefed with reef knots (to landlubbers the 
square knot) not the undependable tie-your- 
shoes-with-loops called a slipped reef knot. 
Astounding that young men could put togeth- 
er and take apart by hand all the forest of 
masts and yards and fantastic tangle of rig- 
ging, like a Chinese puzzle, and at sea, often 
under fire. 

Today a 14-year-old’s hands are mostly 
idle. Glued to a Gameboy or aimlessly tap- 
ping text-mails, or doodling with a pencil the 
soon forgotten algebra for busywork schools. 
Time was when “young gentlemen of the 
Royal Navy’” were vital to the ship they 
served and had to learn practical skills, work- 
ing vocabulary. They grew up fast. A mid- 
shipman’s life was harder, and likely much 
shorter. Maybe also more meaningful; more 
intensely lived? 


Myth, Fact, and 


Navigator's Secrets 
Incredible Tales 
of the Sea and Sailors 
By J. Gregory Gill 
The Lyons Press 


P.O. Box 480, Guilford, CT 06437 
Paperback $15.95 


Reviewed by David Howard 


“Some writers create coffee table 
books. I conceived Myth, Fact, and 
Navigator’s Secrets as a head book (that’s a 
bathroom book for you landlubbers).” 

So the author describes his book in the 
introduction. In fact, the book is a collection 
of 64 pieces (I think of them as articles) of 
nautical story telling, ranging from the activ- 
ities of German U-boats in WWI to the design 
and use of the bo’sun’s pipe. The average 
length of these articles is about three-and-a- 
half pages so every one is a quick read. 

The author’s voice throughout is one of 
matter of fact delivery with a sly, dry humor; 
he’s letting you in on a private joke. His arti- 
cle on figureheads, for example, has a photo- 
graph of Larinda’s Kermit the Frog in coat- 
tails and three cornered hat. 

Many of these articles relate to Gregory 
Dill’s native town of Halifax, Nova Scotia. In 
“Minor Collision Destroys Port,” he tells of 
the horrific explosion that rocked Halifax in 
1917. A fishing vessel and a munitions carri- 
er bumped in the channel. 

“The Recycled Privateer” is a story of a 
ship that changed hands several times. As a 
slave ship she was captured by the British, 
sold in Halifax to a merchant who fitted her 
out as a privateer in the 1812 War. 
Subsequently captured by an American pri- 
vateer, she went to Boston, sailed under an 
American letter of marque (there is an article 
on that, too), before being captured again and 
returned to Halifax. 

Numerous articles are centered around 
piracy, privateering, and the difference, or lack 
thereof, between the two. The story of Henry 
Morgan is a case in point. Granted a Letter of 
Marque by British King James, Morgan sailed 
off to the Carribean to harass Spanish ships. 
Meanwhile, Britain and Spain signed a peace 
treaty and the Spanish complained about 
Morgan’s predatory ways. He was recalled to 
England to face piracy charges. After two 
months at home Morgan was so celebrated and 
loved that he was sent back to Jamaica to serve 
as governor, where he died in office. 

So this book is one of continuing variety 
with readable stories for all situations. But 
don’t leave it behind at the laundromat or 
you’ ll never see it again. 


Ship on her beam ends...”’which is to 
be avoided.” 


Advenures & Experiences... 


Cheers 38 Years Later 

I recently spent ten days in the south of 
France helping to ready the rebuiilt (50% 
new) 40’ proa Cheers for launching and sail- 
ing. Unfortunately, the trial sails were 
delayed by strong mistral winds until after 
my departure so I didn’t have the pleasure of 
sailing her again, 38 years after Tom Follett 
sailed her to third place in the 1968 OSTAR. 

Doctors Melie and Vincent Besin did an 
excellent rebuild and a happy re-launch, 300 
attending. Seven owners of my designs were 
there and Moxie, 1980 OSTAR winner, also 
attended. Cheers has been designated a 
French “Monument Historique,” a great 
pleasure for me, of course. She will be kept 
in commission ready to sail and to be 
inspected by the public in Port St. Louis du 
Rhone, an hour’s drive west of Marseille. 

Cheers, Dick Newick, Sebastopol, CA 


Cheers. 


Moxie. 


To Upper Lake Huron in 1820 

Michilimackinac, June 9, 1820: The 
expedition left Detroit on the 24th of May 
and reached this island on the 6th inst. We 
have experienced a great deal of boisterous 
weather in passing through Lakes St. Clair 
and Huron and have been detained several 
days by headwinds. The lands along the 
shore of Lake Huron are generally low, wet, 
and poor and covered principally by pine, 
spruce, and hemlock. The mineralogical 
character of the country has been less inter- 
esting than expected. I have, however, made 
considerable collections and detected some 
substances which promise to add to the com- 
merce of the country. Among these the dis- 
covery of large bodies of gypsum in the St. 
Martin’s Islands, in the straits of Michigan, is 
the most important. 

The island of Michilmackinac presents 
a very picturesque appearance on approach- 
ing it from the Lake. It is elevated 310’ above 
the level of the Lake, is nine miles in circum- 
ference and three broad, and has a population 
of from 400 to 500 persons who are perma- 
nent, but sometimes it is increased by traders 
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and transient persons to 2,000 or 3,000. The 
harbor is safe and well protected from the 
winds. The town lies on a narrow alluvial 
plain below the bluffs around the harbor and 
has a handsome appearance. 

A number of vessels are daily arriving 
and departing, and indeed the town has an air 
of bustle and business which disappoints 
most of us. The town of Mackinac has 150 
houses, including a court house and jail. It is 
the seat of justice in Mackinac county. 

We find our canoes are too small and 
not capable of carrying our baggage and men 
with conveniency. Others have been pur- 
chased and we shall leave this better pre- 
pared to encounter the weather. Our party 
now consists of 41 persons. It will be aug- 
mented by a few soldiers from this place and 
a guard of 20 men who go as far as Saut St. 
Mary, at the foot of Lake Superior, where a 
grand talk and treaty is to be held with the 
Chippewa Indians. This will probably detain 
the expedition several days. 

All the party have stood the journey 
without murmuring and appear anxious to 
proceed. Gov. Cass promises us we shall see 
the Lake of the Woods before our return. I am 
very anxious to go thus far, it will bound my 
wish to explore the physical geography of 
this section of the Union. I have just finished 
packing a box of 500 specimens collected 
between this and Detroit. 

Submitted by Dick Winslow 

Editor Comments: The newspaper in 
which this appeared in June 1820, prefaced 
this letter as follows: “Extract of a letter from 
a gentleman engaged in the expedition with 
Gov. Cass up the upper Lakes, to his friend in 
the village of Geneva.” Historian Winslow 
thought it might interest readers as a window 
into an early time of small boat travel on the 
Great Lakes. 


Information of Interest... 


Registry of Antique and Classic Vessels 

We at Nor’easter Magazine are under- 
taking to publish a Registry of Antique and 
Classic Vessels dedicated to the documenta- 
tion and preservation of these vessels along 
the eastern seaboard. The deadline for sub- 
mitting your vessel for listing (no cost) is 
December 1, 2006. Register online at 
Wwww.noreastermagazine.com, or write to us 
at 102 Old Mill Plaza, North East, MD 21901 
for a registration form. 

Nor’easter Magazine, North East, MD 


More on Tides 

In the May 15 edition of MAIB a corre- 
spondent commented that his earlier request 
for reasons for there being two tides a day 
went unanswered. Some time ago this ques- 
tion of tides puzzled me, too. Many refer- 
ences simply state that the tides are caused 
by the gravitational attraction of the moon 
with some minor effect from the sun. This is 
true for one of the high tides each day but is 
not true for the other tide. The high tide on 
that area of the earth facing the moon is 
caused by the gravitational attraction of the 
moon. The high tide on the side of the earth 
away from the moon cannot be caused by the 


gravitational attraction of the moon as that 
place is further away from the moon than 
those places on the earth that has low tide at 
the time. 

After a period of research on the 
Internet, the real reason for the second high 
tide each day is now clear to me and not too 
difficult to explain. It is caused by the fact 
that, strictly speaking, the moon does not 
revolve around the earth. The earth and moon 
revolve around each other about a centre 
which is on an imaginary line joining their 
centres of mass. The duration of this rotation 
is about 30 days, or one month. Because of 
the much larger mass of the earth this centre 
is much closer to the centre of the earth than 
to the centre of the moon and is, in fact, about 
1,000 miles below the surface of the earth. 

The high tide on the side of the earth 
away from the moon is caused by the greater 
centrifugal force on the water on that side of 
the earth due to its greater distance from the 
centre of rotation of the earth and moon sys- 
tem, given that the (angular) speed of rota- 
tion is the same everywhere on any rotating 
system, including the earth. While the earth 
and moon are rotating around their common 
centre once every 30 days approximately, the 
earth is rotating about its own axis once 
every 24 hours. During one rotation of the 
earth the moon’s position has moved on one 
thirtieth of its rotation about the combined 
centre of rotation, which explains why the 
tides “slip” about 48 minutes a day (24 
hours/30, then convert into minutes). 

In spite of many other explanations that 
can be found I believe the above explanation 
to be incontrovertible. The main source of 
my explanation is the NOAA organization in 
your country. 

Howard 
Australia 

Editor Comments: Howard’s maga- 
zines take about six to eight weeks to get to 
him by surface mail so he had not yet seen 
the follow-on correspondence on this topic 
when he elected to explain his understanding 
of it. 


Kinns, Greensborough, 


Opinions.. 


Robb Enjoyed Corresponding 

Robb so enjoyed corresponding with 
many of you and the letters we have gotten in 
response to his death have shown us why. 
The readers of this magazine must be an 
especially thoughtful and caring segment of 
the population. I know Robb thought so. 
Thank you for all the sincere expressions 
of sympathy. 

Jane White, Thomasville, GA 


Robb’s Influence 

Like many of your readers, I was 
crushed to learn of Robb White’s death. I 
won’t strain my credibility by going on about 
what a great man Robb was since I never 
even met the guy. However, around here our 
calendars are dated BR (before Robb) and 
AR (after Robb). The transition date was 
when you started printing his pieces and 
exposed this free thinking southerner to the 
rest of the world. 

Since I started reading Robb I’ve quit 
my 9-5 job, bought and repaired a number of 
old boats, spent five winters cruising the 
Bahamas, and even redesigned and built 
a boat. 


I don’t know how many of those 
changes to credit to Robb’s influence (hang- 
ing out with Thayer certainly led me astray 
as well). But Robb encouraged many of us to 
forget the conventions and experts and fol- 
low our interests. He was such a competent 
“do-it-yourselfer” that he inspired confi- 
dence in many of us mere wannabe handy- 
men. The result is a happier, more fulfilled 
bunch of readers. And you get the credit for 
networking us all. About half of my friends 
now are fellow MAIB readers from all over 
the country, who I’ve managed to connect 
with on some trip or adventure. 

Steve Axon, Challis, ID 


A Big Help 

I always wanted to better understand 
tides. The only book I found on the subject 
was not very clear. Hermann Gucinski’s arti- 
cle in the August 15 issue was a big help. 
Please encourage him to write more. 

Reid Weedon, Jr., Cohasset, MA 


This Magazine... 


Refreshingness and Unpredictableness 

After reading your commentary in the 
October | issue, I had to respond. Part of the 
refreshingness of MAIB is its unpredictable- 
ness (whoa... whole lotta new words we’re 
learnin’ here tonight, folks)! I, for one, enjoy 
the fact that I may receive two issues in one 
week and none for another three. Nothing 
like a surprise! 

Most of our lives are so regimented, 
ordered, and scheduled that anything we can 
do to counteract that is okay by me. I think 
that’s why I like to sail. No matter how fast I 
may want to go (usually not too) one of the 
four winds is gonna have the final say. 
Moving along at a winderly pace, listening to 
the water, and feeling the breeze is just fine 
with me. 

Keep doing just what you’re doing and 
mailing just the way you’re mailing. It’s 
working, don’t fix it! The only time this 
reader will call to complain is when you 
stop publishing! 

Bob Errico, Manahawkin, NJ 

Editor Comments: What a nice posi- 
tive spin on the delivery problems we live 
with. Thank you, Bob. 


Outdated Notices, Robb White, Etc. 

Here it is the 25th of August and I just 
received the August 15 issue of your great lit- 
tle magazine and what did I find on Page 6 
but a letter about the 24th Antique & Classic 
Boat Festival in Salem, Massachusetts, on 
Aug.19-20. My first reaction was to check 
my last issue to see if I missed the notice then 
but found nothing on the subject. It seemed 
to me that if letters/notices are obviously not 
going to get to the readers in time, then 
maybe they should be dropped entirely. This 
is merely a suggestion to improve things a 
tad, but on the whole I think you do a great 
job with MAIB. 

While I have your attention, let me vent 
my spleen on another subject. I see that you 
devoted three plus pages to tributes to Robb 
White. All well and good, but I hope this is 
the last we hear about him on your pages. In 
other words, “Let It Rest,” please. I have 
developed a habit of just passing by his arti- 
cles after reading a few of the early ones, and 
find reading the magazine more enjoyable 


that way. I don’t know if any other readers 
feel this way, but you might attempt to find 
out if you feel the effort is worthwhile. 
‘Nuff said! 

Keep up the good work. 

Neil Folsom, Standish, ME 

Editor Comments: The August 15 
issue should have reached most readers by 
that date so I included the notice for the 
August 19-20 event. But that issue was 
delayed over two weeks at the printer and 
was not even mailed until August 17! 
Sometimes things go wrong. 

Robb White is likely to continue to be 
mentioned on our pages as so many readers, 
unlike you, looked forward to what he would 
have to say in each issue. My retrospective 
look at some of his best stories from 1997- 
2000 will continue to run through the 
December 15 issue. 

As a general rule about the magazine’s 
content, I suggest readers skip over those 
articles that do not appeal to them and enjoy 
the rest. 


Put Walt on the Road 

Reading Walt Donaldson’s article enti- 
tled “Spring Sharpie Sailing” turned my 
head. I’d say put Walt on the road so he can 
report back to those of us not able to under- 
take such adventures; Puget Sound, Mexican 
Baja, Maine Island Trail. His writing style 
made me want to read more, candid and yet 
understated. 

Scott Brennecke, Warrenville, IL 

Editor Comments: What a nice idea, 
being able to underwrite a cruising corre- 
spondent for our collective enjoyment. 


KITTERY POINT TENDER 


10° x 48” Handlaid Fiberglass Hull 
Traditional looking Yacht Tender 
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Rowing and Minimum Drag When 
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(BAY * MAINE BOATS) 


P.O. Box 631 * Kennebunkport, ME 04046 + 207/967-4298 
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FAST RIGGING ACTION 
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Wind Products 
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Wellsville, PA 17365 
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windproducts @email.com Nee am 


Check out our 
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www.sail4joy.com 


Every year this shows gets bigger and 
bigger. The biggest areas of growth are the 
race boats and the land displays. I’m not too 
interested in race boats but I can appreciate 
the work and craftsmanship that goes into 
them. I was pleased to see how much larger 
the land displays have gotten. Not just the 
vendors with nautical displays and items for 
sale, but lots of small craft of various types. 
There were also some larger boats on trailers 
on display. There were plenty of boats in the 
water, 80 in fact, and I was told that there 
were 160 registered boats, several other last 
minute arrivals, and one launch with two Irish 
guys singing old Celtic tunes (see sidebar). 

It has been a couple years since the 
lovely and talented Naomi and I attended this 
show. We have been members for years but 
of late have not been too active with the local 
Niagara chapter. Owning and building sail- 
boats, sailing, and other considerations have 
taken precedence of late. But we did enjoy 
our visit and got to see some pretty boats and 
visit with some friends. 

This show has grown from an intimate, 
folksy show for the members to a very big, 
open for business to the public, event. It is a 


Niagara Chapter 
ACBS 2006 Boat 
Show 


By Greg Grundtisch 


very good show, lots of boats to see, plenty 
of fast boats on the river making plenty of the 
noise that seems to draw the kids and crowds, 
and the various owners are still willing to 
talk and answer questions. It’s a little crowd- 
ed on the docks with so many people now, 
but I guess that comes with growth and 
improvement. Progress, yes? 

The location of this show is the Buffalo 
Launch Club. It is said to be one of the old- 
est such clubs in the country. It no longer has 
any launches among its society members, 
mostly plastic now with the exception of a 
few large wooden cabin cruisers. 

Its location is actually not in Buffalo at 
all, but on Grand Island, New York, an island 
that was the ancestral land of the Seneca 
Indians until it was taken by shifty land spec- 
ulators despite signed treaties that “allowed” 


the Indians to stay on a portion of their land. 
This was all many moons ago. A recent legal 
settlement was agreed upon which gave the 
Indians millions of dollars, no land, and per- 
mission to own and operate casinos in west- 
ern New York. Jeez! 

That has nothing to do with the show, 
it’s just some trivia that I offered up to a cou- 
ple of members of the Launch Club who 
were speaking from ignorance about the his- 
tory and development of this once very beau- 
tiful island in the Niagara River. 

To sum up for those who have not lost 
interest, this is a show worth going to. It is by 
far one of the biggest of its kind just behind 
the annual one held in Clayton, New York, at 
the Antique Boat Museum. 

The Launch Club grounds are beautiful 
and the boats were, too. There was plenty to 
eat and drink. There was also nautical and 
antique boat stuff to buy. The accommoda- 
tions are relatively inexpensive out at this 
end of New York State and the folks who 
attend, as well as those who put on this show, 
are very helpful and friendly. 

If you enjoy antique motorboats you 
will really enjoy this show. It is worth the trip 
to western New York on the weekend follow- 
ing Labor Day every year. 

Oh, for those who are concerned with 
my use of the word “Indian,” it is still used 
on all the local reservations and casinos. 
The term “Native American” is only occa- 
sionally used. The Indians still call them- 
selves “Indians” and if they are okay with it 
I am, too. 


A Tall Tale on 
the Erie Canal 


By Seamus Donagain 


It all happened one bright sunny 
Saturday. I received a call from a friend, 
Father Francis O’Malley. He wanted to 
know if I wanted to take a ride on his his- 
toric 1918 launch. He had just completed 
several years of restoring the boat and 
engine and wanted to see how it would do. If 
all looked good we would proceed down the 
Canal and over to Grand Island, New York 
for the antique boat show. 

Father O’ Malley said he would bring food 
and drink for the trip and picked me up on the 
way. We arrived at the boat launch, got the lit- 
tle vessel in ship shape, and slid into the canal. 

Father O’ Malley started her up and off 
we went. Everything went well and we 
decided to go to the boat show. It was still 
quite early in the morning and I told Father I 
would take a nap in the aft seat. Shortly 
thereafter a loud speaker from the Sheriff’s 
boat ordering us to “pull alongside and tie 
off’ interrupted my nap. 

I was a little groggy, having been 
woken up so abruptly, but I believe this is 
what I witnessed. 

The sheriff’s boat, with a captain and a 
crew of three mates, got fenders over and 
lines secured. The first mate addressed 
Father O’Malley saying, “good morning, 
Father, we were following your pretty launch 
for a few minutes and noticed you going 
from one side of the canal to the other. You 
haven’t been drinking, have you, Father?” 

“Well, of course not, me lads. I wouldn’t 
think of it.” 

The mate then said, ““What’s in that con- 
tainer there on the seat?” 

Father O’ Malley replied with a slight bit 
of indignation, “that’s just water, me son.”. 

The mate then asked if he could look 
for himself and would you please pass it 
over to him. And so he did. The mate 


removed the top, put it up to his nose, and 
took a sniff. The mate said, “‘Father, that’s 
not water, that’s wine”! 

Father O’ Malley put on a great look of 
surprise, looked up to the heavens, and 
replied, “well, look now, He’s done it again!” 

There was a bit of jeering and laughter 
and a bit of fast talking by Father O’ Malley. 
It was then agreed that the wine would be 
confiscated, the sheriff’s boat and crew would 
be given a special blessing, and we could be 
on our way promising to behave ourselves. 

So off we went down the Canal to the 
show. I was at the wheel this time. As we got 
out of sight of the sheriff’s boat, Father 
O’ Malley pulled out another container. With 
a wink and a grin he said, “here, Seamus, me 
lad, have some water.” 

I was fully expecting more wine after 
what I just witnessed, so I took a pull off the 
bottle. To my surprise I found it to be Irish 
whisky. I said, “Father, this is whisky!” 


He replied, ““Uisgo Beatha me boy, 
Uisge Beatha.” [Gaelic-phonetic, “ishka 
bayha, Water of Life!”] Then he said, “bi beo 
an diugh.” [Phonetic), “bibao n duha. Live 
for today!”’] 

Not wanting to argue with one having 
connection with the higher powers, I gave a 
dubious nod and repeated the phrase and 
took another pull from the bottle. We then 
proceeded contentedly to our destination. 

We arrived at the show and had a grand 
time looking at the boats, visiting with 
friends, and discussing whether the bottle was 
now half full or half empty. Father O’ Malley 
tends to wax philosophical at times. 

It was overheard that we were going a 
little slow that fine afternoon. Actually, what 
I heard said by some was that we seemed to 
be half-fast, spelled phonically. Well no mat- 
ter what, we had fun, and as they say, that’s 
my story and I’m sticking to it. “Sona seols, 
Happy sails!” 


Short Ships 
Rowing Regatta 2006 


By Trisha Badger 
Photos by Tim Arruda Photography 


The 2006 Short Ships Rowing Regatta 
took place at Atlantic Challenge of 
Rockland, Maine, on September 10. More 
than 23 boats ranging from traditional 
peapods to six-oared Scilly Isle Pilot gigs 
raced around the three-mile inner harbor 
course. Open to all manner of rowing craft, 
wood and fiberglass, kayaks and canoes, sin- 
gles, doubles, fixed seat, sliding seat, and 
gigs, the Short Ships competitors raced for 
fun, prestige, and awards. 


Kevin Carney and Evan de Bourguignon of the Apprenticeshop approach the first mark in a Here are the winners: 
‘Shop-built Whitehall. Scilly Isle Pilot Gig: Selkie of Come 
Patty Montana of Tenants Harbor warms up prior to the start. Boating, Belfast, Maine, 32:23 


Kayak: Ken Fink, South Bristol, 
Maine, 34:51 

Sliding Seat Single: Gene Nelson, Deer 
Isle, Maine, 38:42 

Fixed Seat Double: Evan de 
Bourguignon, Woodstock, Vermont, and 
Kevin Carney, Jefferson, Maine, 43:27 

Fixed Seat Single: George Hill, 
Brunswick, Maine, 43:48 

(Atlantic Challenge is an educational 
non-profit whose mission is to inspire per- 
sonal growth through craftsmanship, com- 
munity, and the traditions of the sea. For 
more information about Atlantic Challenge 
programs, please call (207) 594-1800 or visit 
our website: www.atlanticchallenge.com 
http://www.atlanticchallenge.com/) 


HAUTHAWAY 
ULTRA-LIGHT 


CARTOP BOATS 


Custom Hand-Layup 
Lightweight Fiberglass 


George Hill of Brunswick rowing hard into the wind. 


The All Star Rowers/Team Saquish from Plymouth, Massachusetts, aboard the Scilly Isles gig 
Mike Jenness, Sr. round the first mark by the Rockland Breakwater. 
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23-lb Rob Roy “Bu 
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> ARCTIC —- GREENLAND 
34-lb “Seal-Bear” 
17.75’ Sea Kayak 


RUSHTON CLASSICS 
19-LB TO 29-LB MODELS 


CALL! 


CAL-TEK KAYAKS 
P.O. Box 202 
Kingston, MA 02364 


(781) 585-5666 


The wind had been absent all morning. 
It was predicted to be light in the south later. 
Not very inspiring. But I was at liberty for 
five days and sooner or later there would be 
a stirring of the air. I cast off and got under- 
way from the Inner Cove at Hamburg, 
Connecticut. Blueberry sort of knows her 
own way out to the Connecticut River under 
power once I have got her started in the right 
direction with the Autohelm. I undid sail 
stops and hoisted the main even though there 
wasn’t enough wind to do anything for us. 
What there was was a breath of “apparent 
wind” breathing from the bow at a velocity 
that matched suspiciously the forward 
motion of the boat under power. But I had 
plenty of time. 

Halfway down the cove I passed a canoe 
bearing a middle-aged couple paddling 
thoughtfully towards me. They hailed and I 
quieted down the diesel to hear their voices. 
“Have you seen a dog in the water?” he called. 

I had not and said so. They explained 
that they had spent the night anchored in the 
Outer Cove and the dog had disappeared 
after breakfast. It was now just before 9:00 in 
the morning. They had put the canoe over the 
side from the mother ship and were out look- 
ing for him. I might not have seen him any- 
way since I had been in and out of the cabin 
while the Autohelm was minding our course 
down the east side of the Outer Cove. They 
pressed on past me, heading north. 

I was starting on an eastern excursion, a 
four or five-day cruise on Blueberry, one that 
would revisit some of the places I had 
described in a chapter of my _ book, 
Blueberry, that was published in Messing 
About in Boats a number of years ago. That 
one was a “Solo September Cruise,” but this 
was August and I had been sent out to have 
an adventure when my thoroughly musical 
wife Cathy decided to undertake a solo cruise 
of her own to Amherst College to join a great 
gathering of early music aficionados. 

There they play not only the recorder (as 
she does) but also the sackbut, the krumhorn, 
the lute, and the viola da gamba, sometimes 
accompanied by tabor, finger cymbals, and 
tambourines. I love 15th and 16th century 
music, but live performance is way beyond 
my ability and I am supernumerary when my 
wife and friends gather to make music. 

Still, her adventures into the time of the 
Renaissance occasionally allow me the 
opportunity to sail off to our local orient and 
explore the other seas of our near vicinity. 


Recollections of a 
Cruise in Blueberry 
(A Dozen or More Years Ago) 


By David D. Hume 


The idea set me to musing on ancient 
Venetian mariners setting sail for the domain 
of the Grand Turk, accompanied by the trum- 
pet blasts of Gabrielli and Orlando di Lasso 
or the madrigals and motets of Palestrina. I 
dreamt of liveried musicians and silken ban- 
ners billowing from yard arms. 

Then I saw the dog. Just at the point 
where the channel to the river branches out 
of the cove, he was swimming busily 
towards the western shore, towards the point 
that forms the edge of Abigail’s Hole where 
the great big red 18th century house sits in its 
little meadow up above the water. He was a 
big sandy colored beast and he obviously 
wasn’t in trouble. Seemed to be enjoying his 
bath, in fact. 

I put about and headed back up the cove 
to pass the word to his master and mistress 
that their wayward companion had been 
found. I got back almost as far as Al Hine’s 
dock before I gave up. They had just van- 
ished. I felt sure they hadn’t gotten all the 
way back to the Inner Cove. I started south 
again and noted that the dog was frisking 
about on the shore close to where I had last 
seen him. I figured they would all get back 
together when the couple paddled back to 
their ship. 

On the way out of the Cove there was 
an elegant little black-topped tern perched on 
the green can that marks the south side of the 
entrance. He twitched a bit as we came along 
with the diesel popping and muttering, but he 
didn’t fly away. The terns are newcomers to 
the cove this season. We always have the 
swans, the osprey, and the great blue heron. 
These are all thought to be more rare, but the 
common tern is a less usual bird on the 
Connecticut River. 

There are a pair of old houses at the 
mouth of the cove, one of white clapboard 
and the other of a sort of plum-colored bal- 
last brick, both 18th century in origin. Both 
have been refurbished and brought back from 
a state of decay in the last couple of years. I 
admire the work done upon them, although I 


could have wished for more authentic win- 
dow sash on such period houses. It is funny 
how I take a proprietary interest in the trim 
and decoration of other people’s property 
along the river. 

I guess I have no right to advise the 
Owners any more than they might dictate 
window trim on my old house in Salem. But 
it’s my river and I wish they had consulted 
me about the detailing of their handsome 
houses. There is a lot of new and expensive 
fieldstone terracing around the two houses 
and some pretty landscaping. Houses that 
front on the Connecticut River are expensive 
with or without new fieldstone masonry. 
Whoever owns them have very choice sites 
and lovely views most surely. 

I continued under power with the sails 
just slatting, heading directly into the very 
gentle breeze from the south. But the tide 
was with me and heading down the 
Connecticut River towards the bridges that 
lead to the sound always gives me a great 
sense of adventure. A sailboat is a fine place 
to be even if you’re just sitting on it. Some 
sort of forward motion makes it better, but 
you don’t have to be burying the lee rail to 
enjoy yourself. 

Passing close aboard the Dock and Dine 
Restaurant at Old Saybrook I waved to the 
handful of tourists on the dock next to the 
miniature golf course. Only one waved back. 
In the eastern reaches of Long Island Sound 
close passing boats are still rare enough so 
that almost everyone waves hello. In the 
crowded waters of the river, especially on 
weekends, people just drive past under 
power and ignore each other. It doesn’t make 
me feel slighted, especially when it is a jet 
ski “personal watercraft.” Taking one hand 
off the handlebars of one of those buzzing 
bullets could be a dangerous thing to do. 

I finally found some wind from the west 
out nearly to Bell #8 which is really the sea 
buoy of the Connecticut River entrance, at 
least for the big boys who like to keep away 
from the Long Sand Shoal. Blueberry is 
always happy with the wind on the quarter 
and I set up the staysail as well as the big jib 
and let her sail herself. We were making rea- 
sonable time but the visibility was well short 
of the Long Island shore and I started plot- 
ting my position on the chart from the read- 
ing on the little Loran. Nothing I did seemed 
to make a lot of sense out of the Lat/Lon I 
was getting and I decided to use my eyes. 

The Connecticut shore and the white 
shape of the Saybrook Outer Light receded 
into the golden gray of the haze and shortly 
disappeared altogether. We lapped along qui- 
etly in a featureless sea, only occasionally 
passing a lobster pot which indicated that we 
were not far from civilization. 

An hour-and-a-half later I discerned a 
low blue shape off the starboard bow. Fishers 
Island? No, way too early for that, but that 
was what it should have been if I was on the 
course I thought I was taking. I checked and 
concluded that in allowing for the ebbing tide 
I was heading too far to the south of east. I 
corrected things by poking the little buttons 
on the self steerer and listening to its happy 
peeping of acknowledgement of my inten- 
tions. The blue shape in the distant golden 
haze obligingly moved around to my star- 
board beam. Staring hard I could see a tank 
standing above it. Plum Island! I was less far, 
not more so. 

I fetched up a glass of lime seltzer on 
the rocks and put Kiri Takanawa on the little 
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boom box. Selected Puccini arias. Loud. “Mi 
chiamano Mimi’, “They call me Mimi...” 

The mixture of human longing and shy 
flirtation in that piquant soprano voice filled 
the whole of the private space out in appar- 
ently nowhere, shut in by blue-gray mist 
before and a golden fog behind. I ate a nec- 
tarine and an expensive English oatmeal bis- 
cuit. This sort of thing will do for now. 

But the afternoon grew hotter and by the 
time I was alongside Sarah Ledge, looking in 
at the big music tent at the Harkness Park on 
Goshen Point, I began to think of a shower at 
a marina. I consulted Embassy’s Complete 
Boating Guide and followed the little facsim- 
ile of the NOAA chart up New London 
Harbor, past Green’s and in under and 
through the open railroad swing bridge to 
Crocker’s Marina and Boatyard. 

I always say that Blueberry is a 20-foot- 
er when arranging to charter dock space for a 
night. In a slip most times I can get away with 
it. But alongside a bulkhead the management 
generally tacks on four feet for the bowsprit. 
I guess I shouldn’t complain since the deck is 
really 20’3” and there is also a good 2’ of rud- 
der, boom, and suchlike sticking out over the 
transom on the other end. Still, I almost never 
use the yard’s electricity and as a singlehan- 
der my demands on their water supply and 
shoreside plumbing are minimal. 

I settled for a modestly extravagant $30, 
at a posted rate of $1.50 a foot that was the 
very least that Blueberry could get in for. I 
reflected that boat yards pay enormous taxes 
for their shore-side locations and have to 
clear almost their entire annual budget in lit- 
tle more than three months. The shower was 
refreshing, as was the clean shirt that 
followed it. 

Another nice thing about Crocker’s is 
that there are a couple of serviceable restau- 
rants on Bank Street, just up from the dock. I 
found one that promised Italian food listing a 
dozen different sauces to be served with a 
single kind of pasta, spaghetti every time. 
The couple at the next table were sociable 
and considering getting a boat of their own. 
She worked for the phone company (or its 
current descendant) and he was a former pro- 
fessional football player. I don’t know if peo- 
ple especially talk to complete strangers in 
dockside restaurants or if it would happen to 
me if I ate solo in other locations as well. 

The tiny basin at Crocker’s seems to be 
completely free of mosquitoes, “zanzare” as 
the Italians call them. Since the area is rela- 
tively low and there is little wind, this happy 
condition is probably the result of thin, invis- 
ible films of petroleum products that plug up 
the breathing tubes of the larvae. New 
London Harbor is a very industrialized body 
of water. But, in spite of the superior bathing 
facilities, a night at a dock is never quite as 
good sleeping as at anchor. 

A sliced-up nectarine and ice cold milk 
on the Muesili in the morning was fine, but 
the coffee was vile. I think some of the dish 
detergent got loose in the dish compartment 
and there was a slightly soapy flavor to the 
cups. I sacrificed one of my water bottles to 
a thorough rinse job on all containers and 
utensils. 

Blueberry has no built-in tanks and all 
water is carried in recycled one liter seltzer 
bottles stowed under the berths. There is a 
shallow well in the outboard side of the gal- 
ley counter where a couple of bottles live to 
form the ready supply. It is easier to unscrew 
a plastic cap and pour than it is to pump into 
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a small sink while trying to hold the recepta- 
cle under the faucet with the other hand. 
Sometimes when I am showing off I lay in a 
few liters of Perrier or Evian to impress the 
guests. Howsomever, the water on my ship 
(which mostly comes from our own deep 
well in Salem) always tastes fine. 

I was off down the harbor before 
9:00am and cut soon to the east to head into 
Fishers Island Sound. Holding on to the tiller 
in light winds is far more tiring than steering 
in a breeze of wind. The self steerer is a god- 
send and gives the solitary mariner the 
opportunity to follow other lines of activity. 
Cathy and I have been learning Italian for the 
last several years and I bring along a couple 
of tape cassettes whenever the car or boat 
promise to allow spare attention to play them 
back. The first couple of repetitions serve to 
make most of the rapidly spoken Italian intel- 
ligible (eventually) and after that it is a mat- 
ter of soaking up the new vocabulary and 
idiomatic expressions in a memory made 
somewhat non-absorbent by age. 

One collection of tapes recounts the 
adventures of an engineer named Georgio 
Ferrante who is perpetually getting his foot 
in his mouth while falling in love with his 
bright and pretty lady boss. The episodes are 
a sort of amusing soap opera and some of the 
meanings obscure enough to allow for a lot 
of repetition without damage to my attentive- 
ness. I’ve been able to memorize a few 
phrase idiomatici this way. Mostly they are 
things like, “Thanks for the lovely evening,” 
and “Grazie per la serata carina!” 

Shortly we hauled aboard Latimer’s 
Reef light, leaving it a half-mile to starboard. 
The breakwaters off Stonington were by then 
off my port bow and I headed in under 
power. Stonington is a picture-book town 
with a splendid little lighthouse that sticks 
out of the top of an old keeper’s dwelling at 
the end of the town’s peninsula. This is 
where the citizens of the young republic set 
up their two cannon to repel the marines sent 
ashore from a large squadron of blockading 
British ships that were supposed to punish 
them in the War of 1812. The British 
squadron was under the command of Thomas 
Hardy, a gallant officer who had been Lord 
Nelson’s own flagship captain at Trafalgar a 
dozen years earlier. 

The Americans fought off the boatload 
of marines and defied the heavily gunned 
ships offshore who promised retaliation by 
their intention of bombarding the town. Word 
was sent to evacuate the village before the 
shot began to fall. Since the citizens of 
Stonington were still defiant, Hardy let fly 
with a broadside that went clear over the 
houses and ploughed up the fields north of 
the town. He then made sail and went back to 
Gardiner’s Bay. The people of Stonington 
have been happy with their “victory” ever 
since, but most historians think that Hardy 
just couldn’t bring himself to level that pret- 
ty undefended village full of what he still 
considered Englishmen. After all, his real 
quarrel was with Napoleon. 

I found a narrow gap at Dodson’s gas 
dock and rather grandly ordered myself a full 
tank of diesel fuel. It is a real test of a boat- 
yard’s attitude toward sailboats to see how 
they react to a yachtsman whose purchase 
amounts to $3.53 of fuel and the (free) use of 
their water hose to wash down his decks. 
Dodson’s passed with flying colors. The 
neatly uniformed collegian (khaki shorts and 
monogrammed white T-shirt) sirred respect- 


fully while handing over the hose and later 
suggested that I take a yard mooring just off 
the dock if I wanted to stay long enough to 
do my laundry. I accepted happily, picked up 
the mooring, and was brought back to shore 
on a _ positively regal launch named 
Weatherly that had once been tender to that 
America’s Cup defender. 

Along with the laundry I brought ashore 
four copies of my book, Blueberry, on the off 
chance that I might have an opportunity to 
restock the bookstore while I was in town. 
While the washing machine was doing its 
thing I walked up to the town green and 
called at the Stonington Book Mart where I 
found the very pleasant proprietor quite 
happy to take another couple of copies. By 
the time I had completed the negotiation I 
was out in front for the day and well on the 
way to clearing the price spent on the dock- 
age of the previous night. 

Later in the afternoon I met up with a 
friend who already had the book but was eager 
to buy another copy to have me sign as a gift 
to his daughter and son-in-law who were also 
sailors. By evening I was feeling prosperous 
enough to try a busy-looking dockside restau- 
rant for a ritual martini on the rocks. 

Seated at the bar I shortly got into a con- 
versation with another sailor (Stonington is 
full of them) who had cruised far more exten- 
sively than I. When not in his boat he sold 
Subarus. Quite successfully, I would judge. 
He also recommended another restaurant, 
farther up the peninsula, across the tracks, 
where he said the food was better. After our 
second drink he also bought the last copy of 
Blueberry that I had been carrying around in 
a plastic bag. 

Earlier I had retrieved the laundry and 
moved Blueberry to a free anchorage just 
inside the breakwater. The pleasant little 
restaurant at Dodson’s was closed so I set out 
to explore. I crossed the weed-fringed tracks 
of the Amtrack Shoreline under the shadow 
of the viaduct that separates the borough of 
Stonington from the uplanders. The restau- 
rant, called One South Broad, was crowded 
with lots of non-touristic customers. After a 
while they were able to accommodate me at 
the bar and a pleasant barmaid took my order 
for the angel hair pasta with scallops. 

Stonington scallops are the best. They 
come in to the fishermen’s dock in the bor- 
ough and could not be more fresh. 
Stonington is more noted for its population 
of Portuguese descent than Italian, but what- 
ever the ethnic background of the chef at One 
South Broad may be, he understands pasta 
very well indeed and uses a proper dash of 
Modenese balsamic vinegar in his salads. 
What with the profit of the day’s book sales 
at my disposal I threw caution to the winds 
and had a double ration of Valpollicella by 
the glass and a cafe espresso deccafeinato. 

I made it back to Dodson’s well before 
2200 and the launch boy was happy to take 
me home, all the way to the breakwater, for 
the standard $2.50 charge for those not rent- 
ing moorings. I was in an admirable anchor- 
age and slept soundly. 

The morning dawned gray and 
cloudy. My neighbor in a blue canoe 
sterned cutter admired Blueberry and 
asked about her design as I left. I yielded 
responsibility to Phil Bolger, which is the 
greater half of the story, and resisted the 
impulse to come close alongside and 
attempt to sell him a copy of the book. I 
had sold out most of the few that I had 


brought along and I must not let the com- 
mercial impulse intrude to that extent. 

Out in Fishers Island Sound I looked 
both ways. Watch Hill was just off my left 
shoulder, but I had a date as a volunteer at the 
Mystic Seaport Boathouse for the following 
day and there was some prediction of unset- 
tled weather to come. I turned back west and 
headed for Mason’s Island. With an undistin- 
guished breeze and some time under power I 
managed to get through the Route One 
bridge at the 11:15 opening. 

By lunch time I was tied up at the south 
end of the Seaport next to a pleasant old 
wooden fishing boat called Stella Maris. 
Many of the fishing boats of the post Puritan 
period of New England’s history have 
Mediterranean names, but although the 
Stonington dragger at the wharf near the 
green is named Florence, I think it does not 
invoke the inland Italian city but more prob- 
ably the original owner’s wife. 

I spent two days at the Seaport, much of 
one of them checking out visitors at the 
Boathouse who wished to rent period pulling 
boats that are there in the livery. I try to start 
the beginners in one of the two Maine 
Peapods, easy to row and to maneuver. The 
Swampscott Dory and the bigger Whitehall 
take a little more skill, especially since the 
latter is equipped with thole pins and thongs 
rather than oarlocks. 

If visitors seem to have a reasonable 
amount of experience with sailing, we send 
them out in one of the four Beetle Cats that 
are part of the Boathouse fleet. When we 
have its spritsail rig up and working, the deep 
and beamy little Sandy Ford is an amazingly 
commodious sailer for her 12’ length. And 
there are even boats for those who have 
never been to sea at all. The large and com- 
fortable catboat Breck Marshall, Seaport 
Boatshop built and engineless, takes comple- 
ments of six passengers at a time around 
about the docks and historic vessels for a $5 
passage per half hour. 

The fare seems a bit steep to families 
with a couple of little children, but we care- 
fully explain that the USCG rating of a ves- 
sel’s capacity is measured in how many souls 
are aboard and the size of the bodies is 
immaterial. Whatever the cost, the trip is a 
delight and Doug Butler and the other skip- 
pers are elegant sailors, able to thread between 
dock and spile, jibe in good wind with great 
gentleness, and stop on a dime at the end of 
the boathouse dock while leaping ashore to 
tend their own docking lines. For many visi- 
tors at the Seaport, a trip on the Breck 
Marshall is a first experience with a sailboat, 
but even for the cognoscenti the exhibition of 
bravura seamanship is worthwhile. 

Various staff members, both volunteer 
and professional came to call while Blueberry 
was in Mystic. Several stopped for a drink in 
the cockpit in the late afternoon. I sold the last 
two copies of Blueberry that I had aboard. 
Two people that already had the book came 
by to ask me to sign their copies. I sometimes 
wonder about the mystique of having a signed 
volume, much as it is flattering to the author. 
So many people have asked me to put my 
name in ink under the place where it is print- 
ed (much more clearly) that I begin to think 
that someday an unsigned copy of Blueberry 
might be considered a valuable curio. 

The cruise was interrupted on the fol- 
lowing day by the approach of a significant 
storm which was to pass close offshore. I 
snugged up proper spring lines and accepted 


a ride back to Salem where I weathered the 
blow at home and returned to the sea when it 
presented a more cheerful and accommodat- 
ing face. The storm was late in arriving and 
blew with moderate ferocity. So it was two 
days later that I was back aboard and ready to 
sail west to the Connecticut River. 

The clear blue and bright sun of the 
clearing day after a front has passed is 
always a delight after a couple of days of hot 
and fitful breezes followed by a storm. The 
wind was doing about 20 out of the north- 
west and Blueberry descended the Mystic 
River promptly. Out in Fishers Island Sound 
again we were able to point due west and, 
despite a still unfavorable tide, we made 
good time towards home. 

Off the broad opening of Niantic Bay I 
noticed that the Hamburg Cove club burgee 
had become partially unhooked from the pig 
stick and decided that I better get it down 
before it flew away altogether. Not so easily 
done as I had supposed. Descending past the 
jaws of the gaff, everything got kerflum- 
moxed with the parrel line that encircled the 
mast about 6’ above my stretching fingers. A 
couple of tugs one way or another between 
throat halyard and flag halyard and things 
were in a real jam, the flag would not go up 
and the gaff would not come down. 

Since the mess up the mast wasn’t inter- 
fering with sailing, I decided to let it be for 
the time being and kept on close hauled 
towards Saybrook while I thought it out. 
Going up the river I would have to be under 
power anyway into the northwest wind, but 
with the tide to help by that time. With the 
wind on the bow in the lower river I figured 
that I could clear the jam by cutting the parrel 
line and then heaving down on the flag hal- 
yard. Not impossible. I fastened my little key- 
hole hacksaw to the telescoping boat hook 
with the ever handy duct tape and extended 
the resulting gadget to its full 6’ length. 

On the way up the river, blushing at the 
unseamanlike appearance of the affair, I 
scandalized the gaff and put a stop around 
the resulting billow of loose sail. The lazy 
jacks (ah! remember the lazy jacks!) kept the 
reduced sail from swinging about too wildly. 
Then, with the Autohelm taking direct aim 
on the distant opening in the Old Lyme rail- 
road bridge, I ventured on to the foredeck, 
stood on my toes and began sawing away at 
the “2” dacron line up there over my head. 

I think I was beginning to make 
progress when a cheery fellow in a large 
power boat overtook me, waved heartily, and 
roared past, pushing up a 3’ bow wave and a 
larger one off his quarter. I abandoned my 
sawing and got as tight a grip on the mast as 
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I could without letting go of that essential 
boat hook. The wake rolled Blueberry a good 
15° or 20° to each side (it felt like more) and 
I managed to stay aboard. I wonder if that 
guy thought I was stretching up the mast like 
that just for the exercise? 

I managed to get the parrel cord cut 
before the next behemoth overtook me and 
with a sharp pull the whole works came 
down to a reachable level. I tidied up, reset 
the main, found the wind too northerly for its 
use, and powered on past Old Lyme, Essex, 
and Ely’s Ferry where there is an elegant 
Federal style house painted yellow and white 
and set about with aged maples. The hand- 
some facade of this Ely’s Ferry house faces 
west towards the water. When all of these 
sizeable dwellings were built the river was 
the Main Street of the valley and traveling by 
boat to Essex was a quick and easy trip for 
supplies, while going by road even to the 
close town of Hamburg would probably take 
longer by horse and buggy. 

The ferry for which the location and the 
yellow house are named was one of those ox 
or horse powered barges that was winched 
across the way by winding up a rope on a 
windlass that was turned by the animal work- 
ing on a treadmill. Some of them were man 
powered by having the passengers pull the 
rope by hand as it came up from the river 
bottom and was let fall back over the stern. It 
must have been a muddy business. 

An historically knowledgeable neigh- 
bor, Alfred Bingham, told me that Andrew 
Jackson made this river crossing while going 
between Essex and Norwich during a presi- 
dential grand tour in 1830. 1 presume the Ely 
house was here then and I am sure the two at 
the mouth of Hamburg Cove were. This east 
side of the river probably didn’t look very 
different then than it does now, thanks large- 
ly to Rick Cooper and others who deeded 
large tracts of their riverfront property to the 
Lyme Conservancy. The west bank north of 
Essex has not been so fortunate. Too many 
over-windowed palaces over there. 

In the Cove I counted four Blue Heron, 
a record for me, picking their delicate way 
through the shallows. There were also a pair 
of little white Egrets standing hunched under 
the overhanging trees of the east shore. 

I tied Blueberry up at her bulkhead at 
Reynold’s Garage and Marine and cleaned 
up. On the way home in the pickup truck I 
drove along the winding road north from 
Hamburg, the route Andrew Jackson took on 
his way to Norwich. Part of it is now called 
Darling Road in Salem where he must have 
gone past my house, old even then in 1830 
about a century before I was born. 
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Here is a suggestion to single handers 
for getting off the mud under one of the most 
uncomfortable sets of conditions; namely, on 
a lee shore, while tacking, with very strong 
wind and rising tide. It may occur to some 
readers that by far the simplest method to 
adopt in such circumstances is to slack up 
everything and wait until the tide lifts her to 
ride windrode, as she certainly will with the 
wind strength that concerns these remarks. 
This may be all right if you’ve the time to 
spare and the tides are making, but you may 
have struck with only an hour or so more of 
flood to run and the tides may be starting to 
take off so that you must help the boat to lift 
and ride gently at the earliest possible 
moment and be all clear, ready to make a 
fresh start under any new shift of wind that 
may eventuate in the interval. 

Generally the first effort exerted on 
becoming piled up is to lay out the kedge in 
such direction as will tend to pull the boat off 
by the way she went on, hauling from her 
stern or quarters. In advance, let me discour- 
age this pastime as being fraught with a lot of 
unnecessary exertion between two sets of 
ground tackle occupying valuable minutes, 
only secures you a very second rate position 
at best for getting underway again and is not 
without danger to the lone hand. With the 
wind at half gale force and shoal water under 
you the waves will be quite steep, making 
dinghy work extremely difficult with its del- 
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A Single Handed 
Mud Job 


By Peter Gerard 
(Reprinted from Fore an’ Aft, May 15, 1927) 


icate guardianship of kedge and warp, and 
you cannot afford to bungle a maneuver like 
this. The main thing is to get the canvas off 
her as soon as you can and that will take you 
all your time apart from anything else. 
When you are “on” beyond any further 
doubt let the mainsheet run well off, slacking 
up the lee runner as quickly as possible to 
prevent her driving on further. Don’t let the 
head sheets fly loose or they’ll only flap 
themselves silly and get wound up around 
each other like writhing snakes. Loosen them 
enough to spill staysail first, then jib. You’ll 
probably have to let the jib trail partly in the 
water before you can gather it in because of 
the head sheets not being quite free, but that’s 
better than the labor and waste of time 
involved in disentangling them afterwards 
had they been left to their own devices. Have 
something handy with which to frap the 
headsails down on deck because they won’t 
stop there of their own accord in half a gale, 
and with the wind pressing the hull on a list 
you want to reduce the windage wherever 
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Next let the main and peak halyards go, 
having first triced up the boom and dropped 
the peak. Then haul in all the mainsheet as 
close as possible. Cast off the main and peak 
halyards again. They will drop a little way but 
the sail will still be too full of wind and at too 
much of an angle with the mast to descend 
with a run or be hauled over by hand. To 
assist yourself at this point haul in on the lee 
runner and belay it to one of the weather 
cleats in the well. Belay the main and peak 
halyards together (on one cleat for quickness 
sake). allowing enough slack for a mutual 
drop of a foot or so. Then get aft and manhan- 
dle the slack in the bunt of the mainsail as 
best as you can. As soon as you can drag it 
and the gaff nearly amidships, the throat and 
peak will automatically fall that useful extra 
2’ and should land the tip of your gaff almost 
clear of the topping lift (if it is unfortunately 
on your lee side and the gaff too long to clear 
it until half way down). But as the gaff when 
free will certainly swing out with the force of 
the wind and be very difficult to draw 
inboard, advantage can be taken of this by 
leading the peak and main halyards aft with 
you in one hand (clear of the jaws of the gaff, 
by the way) to where with the other hand you 
may lay hold of the head of it and guide it 
down to rest just aweather of the boom. 

In this way you avoid much fruitless 
exertion and loss of time by synchronizing 
two important actions, viz., slacking up the 
halyards and controlling the gaff. That ends 
the toughest part of the job, but the wind will 
still balloon out any bit of spare canvas it can 
find so you must frap a temporary turn round 
the sail with one of the head sheet falls which 
will be handiest, while you go to find a tier, 
remembering that the all-important thing is 
to reduce windage wherever you can. There 
is nothing more you can do after this except 
attend to the paying out of the cable as she 
lifts, and prevent dragging. As soon as her 
keel ceases to bump and she is riding head to 
wind, haul in on your slack, get the canvas 
set again, lash the helm in position for what- 
ever tack you intend paying off on, break out 
the hook, and haul it quickly clear without 
bothering to catt for the moment, haul the jib 
aweather and, as she pays away with certain- 
ty, get aft to meet her with the tiller. 

And next time, my dear children, having 
learned by experience that it does not do to 
begin by disregarding the first law of sea- 
manship, you will probably take the trouble 
to get the old lead line out of its locker near- 
by instead of guessing, even if it is a cold, 
wet job. For it’s easy enough to assimilate a 
sequence of action from cold print and a 
quiet arm chair, there’s such a deafening 
racket as well going on all the time that 
unless you have a pretty good mechanical 
notion of what you’re about, well, “yer can’t 
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hardly hear yerself think! 


Her motto.” If you’re going to lie, lie well.” 


A Day’s Adventure 
“Off Cape” 


By Steve Salley 


This is an account of a day’s adventure 
“off Cape’ by four Cape Codders on the unfa- 
miliar ground of the Massachusetts North 
Shore. I am not a Cape Cod native but am the 
most avid boater of the four of us. The others 
are all born and bred on the Cape and there- 
for natural watermen. The common thread 
amongst us is an interest in history; history of 
old ships, old automobiles, and old houses. 
We expected the day to provide plenty on 
these subjects. 

The date was June 18 and it dawned 
pouring rain. Even so, the four of us piled 
into my 1949 Hudson sedan amply stocked 
with oil, gas, water, and luncheon materials. 
We put the big flathead six to work on Route 
3 and bored north through the mull at 
periscope depth. The weather began to clear 
in the crawl near the Dorchester gas works 
and by the time we popped out of the Ted 
Williams Tunnel onto the North Shore in 
Revere, the sun was shining. 

At this point a navigational error by a 
crew member in the back seat sent us over- 
shooting the target and on north to Topsfield. 
We wound back east and felt our way by 
back roads into Essex center. I think you can 
only get there by first getting lost. 

I parked tentatively in the sloping grav- 
el lot at the top of public boat ramp adjacent 
to the museum. After chocking a rear wheel 
we staggered toward the whimsical, ram- 
shackle buildings of the museum. The hull of 
the Evelina M. Goulart towered over all. I 
had ascertained that at this early date in the 
summer season the museum would be closed 
weekdays. We expected only to wander 
about. Instead we were immediately sized up 
by a most knowledgeable and attractive lady 
staff member who directed our attention to 
the Chebacco boat Lewis H. Storey lying in 
tidal creek mud between the museum’s yard 
and Harold Burnham’s works. Over there his 
crew was swarming about the planked-up 
hull of the schooner Jsabella. Much of the 
scene was straight out of the 19th century. 

While the museum staff was engaged 
with the last of many school groups we care- 
fully examined the winches, boom trucks, 
bandsaws, forges, steam boxes, drill presses, 
planers, table saws, lathes, and every other 
manner of crazy old made-up and remodeled 
machinery that, together with the conglomer- 
ation of boats and logs and lumber and 
cordage and chain, constitute the museum. 
All is dwarfed by the great steel frame and 
roof that cradles and shelters the Goulart. 

The noon whistle sounded and the staff 
gathered at a battered picnic table in the 
parking lot. Apparently our curious party met 
with approval as we were invited to pull the 
Hudson into the yard and join them at the 
table. The staff filled in many historical 
details and fielded a stream of our questions. 
Our lunch was steak sandwiches with lettuce 
and tomato, potato salad, and my lovely 
wife’s chocolate chip cookies. 

After lunch we looked in on Mr. 
Burnham’s yard as he and his crew returned 
to work. There was quite a bit going on, what 
with the upper works and deck house of 
Isabella taking shape on the main ways and 
repair work alongside. We admired the band- 


The Lewis H. Story on the mud in the tidal creek. In the background is Harold Burnham’s yard 


with the /sabella under construction. 


saw mill setup and the store of raw logs, 
crooks, and sawn lumber and inspected the 
hull of the old Friendship sloop hauled out 
on the meadow. 

By this time the incoming tide was lift- 
ing the Lewis H. Storey out of the mud. We 
returned to the museum grounds where, for 
the $7 fee, we were treated to a detailed pri- 
vate tour of the museum and schoolhouse 
buildings with a senior staff member. The 
bright yellow schoolhouse on the hill above 
the shipyard contains a notable collection of 
half-hulls and there is a small theater where 
one views excellent videos from original film 
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footage on the Essex yards, the ships built 
there, and the great schooner races. 

We came out into the bright sunlight and 
wandered through the old cemetery. The tide 
in the basin was well up and the Storey was 
afloat in the creek. We shared the last of the 
chocolate chip cookies with our guide and I 
pointed the Hudson down Route 133 toward a 
likely clam shack. Our reception at the Essex 
Ship Building Museum, our tour, and the vast 
range of nautical topics covered far exceeded 
our expectations. I think we all were left with 
a lasting sense of connection to an era thought 
to be long vanished and forgotten. 
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I’ve been sailing the coast from Key 
West to Boston in my own and other people’s 
boats, helping with deliveries and migrations. 

The water just after leaving Key West 
en route to South Carolina was a sapphire 
blue. I had never seen blue like that. Then it 
turned the more familiar gray like New 
England off North Carolina. We were sailing 
off Florida towards North Carolina looking 
for the elusive Gulf Stream. We knew we 
were in it when our speed over ground was 
more than our speed through the water, usu- 
ally from about four to about seven knots. 

Also, there came sargasso weed in small 
clumps, small black flies with red abdomens 
in the cockpit, and small birds that looked 
like vireos or warblers but only about 4” 
long, I’m still trying to identify them, they 
came with the flies but did not seem to be 
after them. About 40 miles offshore they just 
flew into our cockpit and stood around a 
while, then flew off. The small gray ones 
flew below and stood on the counters and in 
the cabinets, then flew away. 

We saw fish jumping, looked like mar- 
line or swordfish, and dolphin. There were 
flying fish almost continuously, smaller ones 
along the Florida coast, then larger ones near 
North Carolina, about a half dozen on deck in 
the morning. 

And the porpoise in groups of about a 
dozen flinging themselves out of the water 
around our bow, letting the boat pass, then 
racing back under our bow and doing it again 
and just racing in tight groups alongside 


Standing Watch 


By Don Betts 


breathing about three times a minute, just a 
quick surface of their blow hole for the 
intake, no visible exhale. The porpoise seem 
to travel so easily through the water, slowing 
down to accompany our boat. 

About 40 miles off Cape Canaveral a 
cruise ship passed astern of us, they respond- 
ed to our radio call with, “We are a leetle bit 
off course, we would like to pass to your 
portside and stern.” The ship passed about a 
quarter mile to our port and the porpoise 
were jumping under its flared bow, flinging 
themselves up in the air. 

While I was on a night watch the por- 
poise were swimming alongside through the 
phosphorescence, lit in pairs as they undulat- 
ed with our boat just under the surface. Being 
on watch I was at the wheel, the rule being to 
not leave the cockpit to go on deck and to let 
the off watch or the watch below sleep 
except for emergencies. So most of my 
wildlife observation was while at watch 
alone at the wheel. 

I also saw two sea turtles on the surface 
briefly, they submerged and disappeared 
when I changed course for a closer look. 

From a Memorial University song web- 
site I found and learned this song that kind 
of applies 
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“Dear Katie, I’m bound to the sea. 
The clock strikes the hour to tell. 
My shipmates lie waiting for me. 
Now then Katie I bid thee farewell 


(Chorus) 

So long fond one, adeau, 

My thoughts on you darling remain. 
When I’m sleeping in my watch down 
below 

I'll wander back to Katie in my dreams 


We are out on the troublesome tides. 
Rocked by the billows we are tossed. 
Our barque over the ocean does glide, 
While the man at the wheel keeps the 
watch. 


I am marching the deck to and fro 

My thoughts on you darling remain. 
When you are sleeping so snug there on 
shore, 

Your true love is out in wind and rain 


Now we have reached our distant port. 
Every jolly sailor gets on shore. 

He will rise up a lovely glass, 

And drink a health to the one that he 
adores.” 


This song works with the wave 
patterns while standing at the wheel of 
a small schooner offshore. Both the 
cadence and the content are right for 
the night for those long night watches. 
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The first light of dawn was beckoning 
on this early August morn. It was sure to be 
a clear, not too humid day with a nice breeze 
out of the south/southwest. As I readied for 
work, which began at 7am, I decided to pack 
the cooler and load it along with my other 
sailing gear into the truck, intending to head 
to my boat right after work. 

After arriving at work I set about my 
usual schedule, but as the morning hours 
drifted by the beautiful weather got more and 
more enticing. When the llam break for 
lunch arrived I knew that I couldn’t wait ‘til 
quitting time, so I approached my boss and 
said “Hey, Boss, I’ve got a gottagosailing 
fever (mumbling the gottagosailing so it was 
definitely not understandable) and headache 
and think it would be best to leave.” 

He said, “ Fever, eh, is that what 
you said?” 

I said “Yeah, it seems really bad, is it 
okay to leave?” 

He looks at me with, “alright but you 
better show up for a full day tomorrow.” 

As I hopped into my truck and drove out 
of the yard, I made sure by my facial expres- 
sion that everyone thought I was sick. When 
I reached the end of the street instead of turn- 
ing left to go home, I turned right and head- 
ed to the river where my sailboat awaited me 
and, of course, now I was wearing a big 
smile. To all this some might say, “Boy is this 
guy a liar.” 

To which I straighten up, face you, 
and boldly say “You are right, but I had to 
go sailing.” 

Shortly I arrived at the marina and, 
loading everything into the dinghy, rowed 
out to my boat on the mooring. My boat at 
the time was a Greenwich 24 which was a 
full keel sloop with classic lines designed by 
George Stadel, Jr. and built by the Allied 
Boat Company of Catskill, New York. Her 
specs were: LOA 24’3”, Beam 7’3”, Draft 3’. 
The mold and rights to the design were later 
bought by Cape Dory Yachts of Massa- 
chusetts. They raised the sheer line a few 
inches which lengthened the boat a bit, 
redesigned the cabin top and interior, and 
sold it as the Cape Dory 25. My opinion is 
that the Greenwich 24 will always be a little 
better looking than the Cape Dory 25. 

After transferring all the gear onto the 
boat I tied off the dinghy to a stern cleat, 
stowed everything, and got ready to make 
sail. I hanked on the jib, removed the main- 
sail cover and stops, and hoisted the main, 
anxious to get underway. I cast off the moor- 
ing line and pennant and scrambled aft to the 
helm as she fell off and I was underway. 
Rounding the stern of the large catboat 
Southwind and dodging a few other moorings 
I soon was out in the channel. After tacking I 
quickly hoisted the jib and as the sails filled 
and we gently heeled, I was off to a beautiful 
day of sailing. 

My mooring was located on the 
Pawcatuck River in southeastern Connecti- 
cut and after rounding Pawcatuck Point I 
headed northwesterly through the narrows of 
the channel with rocks on both sides. The 
well-marked channel proceeds through 
shoaler water and is sort of in the northwest 
part of Little Narragansett Bay and then goes 
on out around Sandy Point (which is an 
island) to port and continues out to 
Stonington Point (if you all have a chart, you 
can follow this). 

Coming about off of the point I got on a 
close hauled port tack and headed out in a 


Lying and Bad Metal 


By David Simonds 


westerly direction with East Harbor on 
Fishers Island as my destination. 

It was perfect sailing with about a 10 to 
15 knot breeze and just a small chop on the 
water of the sound. Leaving Noye’s Rock 
close to starboard and crossing over Noye’s 
Shoal, I figured to go between Ellis Reef and 
Eel Grass Ground before tacking and head- 
ing over closer to Fisher’s Island. Now on a 
starboard tack it wasn’t long before Latimer 
Light was off to port. Tacking again and 
coming close by Young’s Rock, I was soon at 
the can (#1E) which marks the east side of 
the entrance to East Harbor. Making a few 
short tacks, I got up close to the shoal water 
in the south and southeastern part of the har- 
bor, doused and furled the jib, then broke out 
the anchor and rode. With very little head- 
way I got up into about 4’ of water and 
dropped anchor, using the mainsail backed to 
help set it. 

The reason I chose the shoals of East 
Harbor was that I had wanted to scrub the 
boat’s bottom. So with my diving mask on 
and a piece of burlap in hand, over the side I 
went. Up for a breath of air and then down, 
then up again and down again, gently scrub- 
bing all the while. After about 30 minutes of 
this routine I had a clean bottom on the boat 
and a tired body of my own. So tossing the 
diving mask and burlap onto the breakdeck 
of the boat, I clambered into the dinghy and 
then into the boat. It was the only way that I 
could easily get back on board, the rope lad- 
der that I had was a real foot killer. 

After making myself a sandwich and 
cold drink (yes, it was a Mount Gay Rum and 
Coke) I settled down for a little rest, but 
noticed that the breeze had almost died and 
the air had that clammy feeling to it. Sure 
enough, as I looked to the south across the 
low part of the island I could see the fog 
starting to settle in. Figuring that I had a fair 
amount of time before the fog engulfed me, I 
slowly finished my sandwich and drink. I 
figured wrong, the fog was now coming 
across the island and would soon be covering 
the harbor and shortly after, the Sound. 

Many times in the past I had safely nav- 
igated in the fog from East Harbor to my 
mooring on the Pawcatuck River so I wasn’t 
overly concerned. I got out my lung powered 
horn and then mounted the compass in its 
place at the middle and foot of the amidship 
companionway and near the forward part of 
the breakdeck. I ran up the radar reflector and 
then hoisted the mainsail. I hauled the rode 
and anchor aboard and, after cleaning it, 
stowed it away. The breeze was almost nil 
but the sail filled ever so slightly and I fell off 
toward the dock of the old Coast Guard 
Station which was still visible in the thicken- 
ing fog. From there, I could just make out the 
can at the entrance to the harbor and headed 
for it. 

With barely enough wind to maintain 
steerage, I decided to fire up the small out- 
board inside the stern well and let it help me 
along at a slow speed. With the chart laid out 
before me and now alongside can #101 I took 
up my course for Latimer Light, which has a 
loud bell and usually can be seen through the 
fog before one is upon it. The course would 
also leave the can at Young’s Rock very close 
to starboard as I passed. After timing the lit- 


tle over half mile run to Young’s Rock, I 
failed to see it through the fog so I made a 
circle and as I came around, sure enough, 
there was the can, but it was a little further 
off than I expected. 

Leaving it about 50’ off to starboard I 
got back on my course. It only being another 
half mile to Latimer, in no time I could hear 
the bell but it seemed off course a little and I 
usually see the nun just to the south of the 
lighthouse itself. As I got closer I figured I'd 
better make another circle and try to see the 
nun. Sure enough there it came out of the fog 
but again it seemed to be a little too far off 
course. 

With Latimer right there beside me and 
no tide setting me, I glanced at the compass 
to take up my next course when BINGO, 
something went off in my brain. Right there 
on the breakdeck was my diving mask with 
it’s metal rim around the seal and it was rest- 
ing just inches away from the compass exact- 
ly where I had thrown it earlier. Holding 
steady on course, I took the mask away and 
lo and behold the needle swung six or seven 
degrees. With the mask placed back along- 
side, the compass swung back on course. 

“YOU DUMB, DUMB, STUPID PER- 
SON,” I said to myself as I threw the mask 
down onto the cabin sole, a good 8’ away 
from the compass. Steering now on the right 
compass course, I picked up my next mark, 
the horn on the outer breakwater of 
Stonington Harbor as well as the bell buoy 
#3, which is a quarter mile before it and off 
to starboard. It came up just as it had many 
times before. My next mark was the nun off 
of Stonington Point and from there on in I 
could smell my way home, having done it 
countless times. 

As I neared Stonington Point the fog 
started to abate and soon Sandy Point broke 
out of the fog and the whole shore was 
bathed in bright late afternoon sunshine. I 
sailed up the channel and cut across the shoal 
water into Little Narragansett Bay. With a 
light breeze now coming off the land I sailed 
back and forth across the bay ‘til the sun dis- 
appeared into the fog in the west. I made my 
way up the river, doused sail and, with my 
little kicker, went the last few hundred feet to 
my mooring. 

Secured to the mooring with the boat 
made shipshape, I sat in the cockpit relaxing 
and considering my day. I had had a great 
and enjoyable day and was thankful for it, 
but decided that lying to my boss was not the 
best thing to do, vowing not to do it again. 
And I learned a valuable lesson in that one 
has to be extra careful what is placed next to 
the compass, 

All that said, I will be sailing again 
soon. More then likely right AFTER quitting 
time at work tomorrow evening. 
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I have an aluminum Grumman Sport 
Boat. I know, what with all the pontificating 
I do, that such news is probably a shocker so 
I guess I'll have to explain myself... do a lit- 
tle more pontificating. I am no kind of purist 
about anything except for how I don’t like to 
do anything that I don’t want to do. I just 
love a good small boat (I am, at best, indif- 
ferent about big boats, they are kind of more 
trouble than joy, I have a long list of little 
things that I won’t lay on you at this time). 

It doesn’t make any difference if the 
thing is made out of roto-moulded polyethe- 
lene or galvanized tin, a good boat is a good 
boat and a Grumman Sport Boat is a good 
boat. Of course, it ain’t quite as good as the 
one in the shop right now... an open sea row- 
boat 16’ long by 6’ wide by probably less 
than 100Ibs hull weight and so strong that 
three stooges couldn’t stomp the bottom out 
of it, but a Grumman Sport Boat is a good 
boat... took me many years to figure out how 
to build something better. 

The first Grumman Sport Boat I ever saw 
was way back in the middle ‘50s and I only 
caught the briefest glimpse of it on a trailer on 
the paved road behind a V8 Ford station 
wagon. I tried to get a better look but 
Momma’s 36 horse Volkswagen just couldn’t 
catch up no matter how hard I hunched behind 
the wheel. I was relentless in my pursuit even 
as a boy (15 at the time with a special driver’s 
license that I had had since I was 14 because 
we lived so far beyond the school bus run) and 
it didn’t take me long to interrogate around 
and find out what kind of boat it was. 

Then I set to to get me one and an out- 
board motor to go with it. At first I tried to 
coerce my father into springing for the money 
by the use of eloquent explanation but he 
said, “We already got the Reynolds so what 
do we need another aluminum boat for?” 

“It is so light and easy to handle that 
yall wouldn’t have had such a mess on that 
Ochlocknee River trip that time,” said me. 

“T don’t have any plans for another 
Ochlocknee River trip in the near future, so I 
don’t need the ideal boat,” was his final state- 
ment. With that, I knew I had to get me a job 
and buy the boat on my own. 

I went to work for the “Chicken King of 
Cairo, Georgia” (that’s pronounced “Karo” 
like the corn syrup that originated in that 
metropolis). I didn’t have to submit my 
resume or stand for an interview or anything. 
The job was unloading boxcars of chicken 
feed at 15 bucks a car and if you could do it 
before the railroad deadline, the job was 
yours, if you couldn’t... and particularly if 
you couldn’t pay the demurrage for the extra 
day (coincidentally, also $15) your ass was 
gone. I was kind of small and unused to hard 
work but I was smart. I slipped in the side 
door as a striker for a big black man whose 
name will remain anonymous since I don’t 
know what the statute of limitations situation 
is for some of the crimes that I heard him tell 
about in the close association we had in the 
chicken feed cars. 

Robert had been a bootlegger during the 
best years of that business back in prohibi- 
tion days. He had a series of stills back in the 
tributaries of the Ochlocknee River and was 
so slick that not only did he not get caught 
but managed to employ a good many folks 
and expand his business... “Had a still on 
every creek,” said he. My family owns a 
good little bit of the land of the Ochlocknee 
drainage system. “Hell, boy, we had them all 
over y’allses place... yo grandaddy was my 
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The Chickenfeed 
Boat 


By Robb White 


(Robb’s long time infatuation with the 
Grumman Sport Boat all began when he was 
able to buy one with his “profits” from 
unloading railroad cars of chickenfeed as a 
scrawny undersized youth.) 


es == 


The Grumman with the kids and their father 
fishing: That is my boat and those little chil- 
dren without PFDs are my grandchildren. 
That’s my pond and that PFD business is my 
business. That’s your worm, though, if you 
want him. I know he is dirty but you can 
wipe your hands on your shirt after you get 
him on your hook. 


best customer,” said Robert. My grandfather 
was already dead by then so I never got a 
chance to find out all about it but he was a 
fearsome bad alcoholic and never had to do 
without. He was the most wonderful man but 
that is another story. 

Another thing about Robert... he was in 
the train wreck when the shaky trestle over 
the Ochlocknee River at Hadley Ferry broke 
down and the sawmill train fell in the river 
and scalded all those men to death in 1925. 
He was the fireman in the engine and ought 
to have been the first one to die but he dove 
under the water and, though the concussion 
of the implosion made him bleed out the 
ears, he was the only survivor of the whole 
crew... had to walk 20 miles to tell the news 
and nobody believed him because he was just 
a(...) (Lain’t going to say that word because 
my Momma taught me not to). 

So I tried to help Robert unload that 
chicken feed for free for a long time. I was too 
light to handle the damned hand trucks on the 
steep ramp. I helped load and trotted down 
behind Robert to help stack the bags but I 
could see that I would never be able to carry 
my end unless I could get to where I could get 
down the ramp without letting the load get 
away from me. I tried half loading but Robert 
said, “Boy, you kinda getting in my way with 
all that.” One day (this mess went on seven 
days a week) Robert had to go to Memphis on 
business and sent his nephew to take his place. 


The very first thing that happened was that the 
nephew let the hand truck get loose from him 
on the ramp and busted open about eight paper 
bags of feed. I said, “Boy, you kinda gettin’ in 
my way with all that.” 

It took me from then until car moving 
time at 9:00 the next morning (about 26 hours) 
to unload that boxcar but I did it... 15 bucks... 
big money. I don’t remember what all I had to 
do that time but I finally evolved a way to 
brake the hand truck with, first my shoes and 
then two pieces of flat belt that I riveted 
around the axle and stood on to drag on the 
ramp to slow the buggy down a little. Pretty 
soon I was able to ride the truck down the 
ramp, steering with my “brakes” sort of like a 
hotshot skateboard kid these days. Robert and 
I teamed up. He loaded his buggy while I rode 
mine down and dumped it at the bottom, then 
I would hurry back up the ramp with the 
empty buggy and get the next load. After the 
car was empty we would double-team stack- 
ing the sacks down in the warehouse. 

Piecework in the face of poverty will 
make an efficiency expert out of most anyone 
and Robert and I made some pretty good 
money, enough for me to order a new 
Grumman Sport Boat and buy a second-hand, 
3hp, two-cylinder Evinrude Weedless Three. 

We both lost our jobs at the same time 
over oyster shell supplement. At that time 
ground oyster shells were either mixed with 
chicken feed or fed separately. A train car 
loaded with oyster shell was a bitch. Though 
the flimsy paper bags were much smaller 
than a 50lb bag of feed, they weighed 90Ibs 
and the car waiting on the siding was just as 
full as it could be. It was real hard to even 
pinch any oyster shell car up to the dock and 
it was almost impossible to beat the demur- 
rage deadline, no matter how bad we busted 
our asses. I am afraid that I was the one who 
fessed up at the “Chicken King” about it and 
cost us our jobs (which were eagerly taken 
up by lesser men who had to work late into 
the night even with carloads of straight 
laying mash). 

I felt guilty and told Robert. “Unloading 
chicken feed ain’t all I know to do,” he said 
and I think he went into the rooster fighting 
business with some Cubans down around 
Miami, but that’s just a supposition. He is 
still alive. In fact, he is the one I get my gar- 
dening advice from. He told me to go ahead 
and set out my tomato and pepper plants after 
the new moon of February 5. 

“Dang, Robert ain’t that mighty early?” 
said me. 

“Naw, it’s all over. You might have to 
cover them up with a sheet one or two times 
but they need to be in the ground with that 
hot manure,” said he. I noticed the last time I 
passed his place that his were even bigger 
than mine. I think it might have something to 
do with all them roosters in those little cages 
behind his house. 

Grumman Sport Boats are no longer 
built because (somebody told me) it was 
impractical to put flotation high enough up so 
that a sunk boat would pass the test and stay 
right side up with the engine that it was rated 
for (6hp) perched up on that flat-topped tran- 
som and five people sitting bolt upright on the 
seats. I saw one that had plastic doohickeys 
along the sides in an effort to comply, but that 
was a long time ago. Though mine is an 
antique (44 years old) it has enough flotation 
to hold up the engine, people, and the picnic, 
too, of course, the people would probably 
have to get out of the boat. 


There is a long, useless foredeck with a 
bunch of some kind of primitive foam bulk- 
headed up under it (I think it is still in there) 
and the whole stern thwart (Sport Boats have 
three regular seats) is boxed in with foam. 
That’s a case where they regulated out a good 
thing. I don’t know but I bet there have been 
fewer people drowned in Grumman Sport 
Boats than there have been strangled to death 
with the prize in boxes of Cracker Jacks. All 
the people I have ever seen with one of those 
boats did not look like the kind that normal- 
ly fool around and drown themselves. 

A Grumman boat is 15’8” long by 54” 
wide (not counting the damned bush catching 
outboard oar lock sockets). The transom is 
32” wide which separates it completely from 
a “square stern canoe.” It is made with a 
good tumblehome to the stern which makes 
the boat paddle about like a canoe, actually 
better with only one person than a standard 
17’ Grumman canoe. 

You'll know why canoes have tumble- 
home after you have paddled one of those 
straight sided fiberglass monstrosities of the 
‘70s all day long. It is impossible to pull a 
tumblehome boat out of a one-piece mold 
and paddling one that you can pop out will 
get you right between the shoulder blades 
from having to reach so far out to clear the 
rail. Though I have paddled my boat many a 
mile, such is not the best propulsion method. 
A Grumman Sport Boat is a rowboat with 
few peers. You have to get mighty fancy to 
beat one with anything that short and wide 
(why, when I was 30 years old ... ). 

I like 8%’ oars and my extra high home- 
made aluminum oar locks (don’t use bronze). 
I learned a lot about rowboats trying to 
improve on that boat all these years. It ain’t 
the shape of the front of the hull and certain- 
ly not anything to do with all those rivet 
stumps sticking out of that extruded “T” 
beam keel that makes the boat row so well, it 
is the fact that it has almost no rocker to the 
bottom and a planing boat stern. 

Despite what I always thought, the stern 
of a displacement boat does not have to stick 
up any higher out of the water than necessary 
to clear the stern wave at the speed you are 
going to be able to make with the load you 
intend to carry. The Whitehall transom sits 
up so high because the man who was doing 
the work knew he was going to have a boat 
load on the way to and from the whorehouse. 
When I’m pulling in the stern station of my 
old boat all by myself (no matter where I’m 
going) the transom trims about %”in the 
water at rest which is a “no no.” You can “no, 
no” all you want to but you better save your 
breath if you intend to pull up far enough to 
see how she trims when underway without 
having to crank your neck (when I was 30 
years old...). 

I finally figured it out. A Grumman 
Sport Boat hardly pitches at all when rowed 
hard. The little drag the transom makes when 
slightly immersed as the boat tries to squat at 
the beginning of the stroke is offset by its 
steadying influence. I think that pitching 
makes the wavelength of the bow and stern 
wave longer and the amplitude higher than 
what is normal for a non-pitching boat run- 
ning at hull speed. The net effect of pitching 
in a rowboat is to make it act like it has a 
shorter waterline length than it actually does 
and is going faster than it actually is. 

Now, all my rowboats have a good wide 
transom close to the water but it took a long 
time to get it right. Which, I wish I could 


The varnished boat with the old Weedless Three is my first successful improvement over a 
Grumman Sport Boat. It has about the same weight and dimensions except it is 16’ long on the 
water. It will plane well with that Weedless Three and is a good sea boat. It is the pride and joy 
of its owner who has successfully maintained that all-over varnish job for many years. 


build one for something like the Blackburn 
Challenge but getting back to the original 
problem, it costs a lot of money to outrun a 
Grumman Sport Boat and the folks that are 
still strong enough to pull hard for that long 
can’t afford the boat. Oh, well. 

The other obvious thing that makes the 
boat run so well is that it is sort of light. Mine 
weighs 110lbs. There is a lot of erroneous 
lore about boats and one is that old foolish- 
ness about how a heavy rowboat carries its 
way better and that is supposed to offset the 
fact that you have to move all that extra dis- 
placed water out of that way. If heavy boats 
rowed better it would be possible to win 
races with a lot less money. As for me, I ain’t 
ever had any boat that I wished weighed 
another pound. 

Another lesson I learned from my old 
chickenfeed boat is that boats that are light, 
narrow, and easily driven at displacement 
speeds will plane most efficiently, too. My 
old aluminum boat will plane two grown 
people with a Weedless Three. I don’t know 
any other production boat that will do that. 
With one person and a long tiller extension 
my boat will run 11 knots with that old ‘50s 
engine. The transition from displacement to 
planing is so subtle that it is impossible, 
without leaning over the transom to tell when 
it happens. There is never any wake. I fig- 
ured that out, too. 

What happens is that the boat begins to 
plane before it gets to its hull speed so it 
never makes enough disturbance in the water 
to have to climb any bow wave or tear away 
from any stern wave to get going. I have built 
a bunch of boats that run that way and I 
believe that 16’ on the water is about the min- 
imum. With boats that are borderline too 
short (like the Grumman) you have to make 
sure that you trim by the bow so you get all 
you can get of hull speed. That leads us into 
the problem section. 

A Grumman Sport Boat is not ideal. It 
has about the same bow shape at the bottom as 
an aluminum canoe... no deadrise... almost 
flat. That makes it not only wet but pound bad. 


My old boat will slap even the lightest chop 
hard enough to knock the oxide dust loose to 
blow back in my eyes (along with the spray). 
Even at low speed.... rowing... the boat pounds 
and throws water in a chop. That makes it 
unpleasant in anything but smooth water. 

It is dangerous in rough conditions. If 
you trim it by the bow like you need to do to 
ease off on the pounding and get any practi- 
cal displacement speed, it will root into the 
back of a following sea or one of those big, 
almost stationary waves that you find at 
inlets and river mouths on a falling tide. I 
don’t think it would take much misjudge- 
ment to root one of them bad enough to 
broach around and turn over and drown 
somebody. If you don’t trim by the bow the 
damn thing will not go to windward if it is 
even a little bit rough. It will pound so bad 
that you can’t stand it and stick its bow up so 
high that you won’t be able to hold it into the 
wind. About the only thing you can do when 
it breezes up is get back in the stern and go 
downwind. A Grumman Sport Boat ain’t no 
sea boat. 

I'll tell you this, though. Mine stays in 
use, the bottom is shiny from pushing 
through so many lily pads and acres of grass. 
There is no telling what it would read on the 
hour meter if it had one. It will go right in the 
back of a pickup truck and we can snatch it 
out and be long gone before the bass boat 
crowd gets through discussing the necessity 
of being able to go 70mph (statute) up the 
river. They won’t ever see us when they 
finally get fired up because we will have 
dragged old “Chickenfeed” over into some 
virgin slough somewhere and will already 
have two or three big red bellies that have 
never seen a metal flake in their lives. 

Whooee... Dang, let me put this com- 
puter down, I already had to pull the boat out 
of the bushes so I could measure it to set 
down the facts, might as well just slide her on 
in the truck... might go see if old Robert 
wants to go, he got them big black wigglers 
all around under his rooster cages. 


The white boat pulled up on the beach is the best Sport Boat imitation so far... same dimensions 
except 16’wl and it even has the big, useless foredeck. The best part is that it weighs less than 
80lbs... a delightful little boat. I wish I had it back. 
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Brothers’ Boatworks of Lawton, 
Michigan, builds wooden electric boats to 
your order. We have several designs from 
which to choose, which can be customized to 
meet your needs. We can also work with you 
on a new design if you would like. 

Our boats are handcrafted from marine 
plywood, white oak, and other woods. The 
hulls are coated with fiberglass cloth and 
epoxy resin. Other components, like the 
decks and seats, are coated with epoxy resin 
before being varnished or painted. 

Options on any of the models include 
varnished decks in a choice woods, slat seats 
in a choice of woods, and custom boat covers. 

Just imagine... no fumes, no noise, no 
vibration. Instead, tethered to your dock is a 
sturdy, handcrafted, battery-powered run- 
about ready to do your bidding. 

At 15’, the Smoothee seats four com- 
fortably for a cruise or an afternoon escape. 


Smoothie 


Length: 15’4” 

Beam: 4’7” 

Draft: approximately 15” 

Weight: 300Ibs. 

Capacity: 4 persons or 500lbs. 

Power, 551b. thrust motor 

Running time: 4-5 hours @ half throttle 
Recharge: 8hrs. or overnight 


(Building plans for this boat are available) 
The boat pictured is equipped with optional 
mahogany slat seats and ribbon stripe deck. 


KLEPPER | 


FOLDING KAYAKS 


www.klepperwest.com 
We Specialize Exclusively in Folding Kayaks 
Klepper West Factory Direct 
6155 Mt. AukumRd. BEST PRICES 
Somerset, CA 95684-0130 Toll Free: 888-692-8092 
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DAVIS GRIFFITH 

COFFIN MAKER 

23 NORMAN STREET 
EAD, MASSACHUSETTS 01945 © 781.631.8927 


WW.GRIFFITHWOODWORKS.COM 


Wooden Electric 
Powered Boats 
Built to Order 


Just pack the picnic basket and shove off. 
With no raucous engine rattle you can con- 
verse in easy tones or just enjoy the sound of 
the waves lapping against the bow. Coast 
close to a mallard and her paddling brood or 
past a pencil-legged heron spearing the shal- 
lows. You are one with nature. A gentle glid- 
er that disturbs nothing... that trails no oily 
residue in its wake. Lie back, relax against 
the hand rubbed, slat-railed seats and listen 
for the call of a loon. And no fuss when you 
return dockside, just power up from your 
nearest electrical outlet. 

Or cast off aboard the Scooter, a 12’ 
skiff that’s compact, yet just the right size for 
adventure. Every granddad should have this 
child-safe craft tied to his dock. Armed with 


Scooter 


Length: 12’0” 

Beam: 4’4” 

Draft: approximately 14” 

Weight: 190\bs. 

Capacity: 2 persons or 335lbs. 
Power: 50lb. thrust motor 

Running time: 4-5 hrs @ half throttle 
Recharge: 8hrs. or overnight 


The boat pictured is equipped with the 
optional ribbon striped deck and varnished 
seats. 


ith. Wood wo rhs” 


¢ DAVIS @GRIFFITHWOODWORKS.COM 


poles and peanut butter sandwiches, a kid 
can share some serious fishing with a 
friend... or just jump overboard for a swim if 
the fish don’t cooperate. With no danger 
from high-powered engines, the Scooter car- 
ries its crew to adventures on an island or 
deep into the bayou to count turtles sunning 
on a log. Always dependable, the durable 
battery-powered motor will tow a tuber gen- 
tly in its wake or turn for home when day is 
done. Simply plug in to recharge the power 
and the Scooter is set for another day. 

Email us or give us a call. We’d love to 
tell you about our boats, or better yet, build 
one for you. (269) 624-7173, brothersboat- 
works @att.net 


Quiet Time 


Length: 19°6” 

Beam: 54” 

Draft: Approximately 15” 

Capacity: 6 persons 

Weight: Approximately 450lbs. (including 
two 85 amp-hour batteries) 

Motor: 751b. thrust 

Endurance: 3+ hours at 100% power 


The boat pictured is equipped with optional 
white oak slat seats and ribbon striped deck. 


N' 14’ Picnic Cat 


SunCat “A 


17’ Sun Cat 
Other models 
in stock 
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FERNALD’S MARINE 
On the River Parker 
Rt. 1A, Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 465-0312 


In 1997 my wife became the Director of 
the Save Esopus Meadows Lighthouse 
organization. Our tour of the lighthouse 
revealed a partially restored structure located 
in the middle of the Hudson River. The near- 
est shore is 0.4 miles away and the organiza- 
tion did not have a boat at its disposal. Since 
the continuing restoration would require the 
removal of a substantial amount of old lath 
and plaster as well as rotten timbers in addi- 
tion to the transportation of workers to the 
lighthouse, I proposed that we needed a work 
barge. 

After designing the barge shown below, 
the group authorized its construction. One 
month later it was transported from my 
driveway to a marina with access to the 
Hudson River. It has been in continuous 
service each summer from early May 
through October. 

Propulsion is provided by a 25hp two- 
stroke outboard fitted with a work prop. This 
gives us about 5mph for our 16’x8’ barge. 
While the nearest shore has a heavy bed of 
water chestnuts and eel grass as well as a 
very shallow rocky shoreline, we are forced 
to keep the barge at the Norrie Point Marina 
located two miles away. Since the Hudson 
River is tidal with a nominal change of 3.5’ 
at our location, we see a current of over one 
knot in both directions due to this change. 
Our travel time to and from the lighthouse 
ranges from 30 to 45 minutes depending on 
the current in the river. 

Anticipating that the barge would be 
operated by different skill levels and with 
heavy construction loads, I chose to use 
dimensional Douglas Fir lumber and galva- 
nized bolts and screws. Floatation is provid- 


Lighthouse 
Work Barge 


By John Ralston 


ed by inserting rigid foam “logs” between the 
frames. Protecting the foam from muskrats at 
the marina and accidental groundings, the 
space between the 2x6 runners is covered 
with %” pressure treated plywood. The total 
capacity of these foam inserts is 6,500lbs. 

The barge is equipped with navigation 
lights as well as full Coast Guard required 
equipment. All wiring is contained in plastic 
conduit for ease of replacement if required. 
The local police inspected it and engraved 
our VIN number on the stern. 

The only repairs required were the 
result of a fuel can leak which dissolved 
foam in the stern compartment and replace- 
ment of a board at the bow. The dissolved 
foam was replaced by unscrewing the short 
2x6 boards from the bottom after section and 
inserting the new foam while on jack stands. 
The replacement of the bow board was as the 
result of a late season trip to the storage mari- 
na when we encountered 14” thick ice for the 
last 200 yards. The 2x8 board was almost 
destroyed by the cutting action of the ice. 
Since each piece on the barge is held by bolts 
or screws such repairs are easy to accomplish 

The barge has been used for the tasks 
originally envisioned but it has seen some 
interesting assignments as well. When a 
study was made of the bottom conditions 
around the lighthouse a drill rig was brought 
in mounted on two 40’x12’ steel barges. Our 
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Precision 18 / 
R 


Displacement 1100Ibs. 
Ballast, Lead, 350lbs. / 
Sail Area 145 sq. ft. 

Draft, Bd. Down 4’3” 

Draft, Bd. Up 1’6” 

LOA 1775” 

LWL 15’5” 

Beam 7’5” 


15° C.B. 
16- B.K. 
18 - 21’ - 23’ 


FERNALD’S MARINE 


291 High Rd., Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 465-0312 


ESOPUS MEADOWS LIGHTHOUSE BARGE 


COMPASS 
ROSE 
REVIEW 


‘*“Views and Reviews 
from the Coast of Maine” 
¢ Boats, books, waterfront life, links 
¢ Entertaining, informative, and free 


www.compassrosereview.blogspot.com 


barge was used to position the drill equipped 
barges to the various drill sites. When the 
original tow boat was not available to return 
them, Ed Weber and I determined that we 
could return them the 28 miles by using Ed’s 
17’ inboard-outboard boat as the tow boat 
while the barge would be lashed to the rear to 
provide some push but mainly to steer the 
barges. Partway down the river the tow boat 
was running low of gas and had to disconnect 
and go looking for fuel even though Ed had 
brought and used several extra gallons. I 
continued to push the two barges down the 
river during slack water making about one 
knot over the bottom. The people on shore 
could not figure out what was happening 
since the barges were several feet higher than 
the lighthouse barge. Being late in the season 
most of the marinas and boat clubs with gas 
docks had closed for the season. A cell phone 
call to my wife brought gas cans to a boat 
landing for refueling. After about an hour the 
tow boat was able to resume the tow. We 
arrived at the home location just at dark after 
spending the day moving the barges. 

Last year we were able to start the 
installation of plaster board as a substitute 
for the original lath and plaster surfaces. We 
moved the plaster board one ton at a time 
from the shore to the lighthouse on the barge 
with a five man work party. The work party 
and barge operator added another 1,200 
pounds. Seven trips were required to move 
all of the plaster board. This year the 2% tons 
of plaster was moved the same way in three 
trips. If additional information is desired 
about the barge or lighthouse, you can con- 
tact me at 13 Monroe Dr.,Poughkeepsie , NY 
12601, johnr9550@aol.com. 


-BOAPHOUSE- 
ALDEN OCEAN SHELL & STAR 
APPLEDORE POD 
TRINKA 8, 10 & 12 DINGHIES 
EASTERN 18 COMMERCIAL OB 
BRIDGES POINT 24 
THULE RACKS 
ROWING INSTRUCTION 
55 Spicer Ave., Noank, CT 06340 
(860) 536-6930 


Four years ago this boat was designed 
by E. Weston Farmer for the owner of the 
newspaper at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for use on 
the Cedar River. Inspiration for this design 
was furnished, the designer says, by a design 
appearing many years ago in one of the 
MotorBoat Hand Books, Nine Motorboats 
and How to Build Them, by none other than 
the old master, C.G. Davis. Mr. Miler had 
definite ideas as to how a river boat should be 
put up and the arrangement is his. A study 
will reveal marked simplicity, from the depar- 
ture from the Pullman idea in bunks right 
down to every last detail of the plumbing. 
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A Real Ditch Crawler 


One of 
Weston Farmer’s River Cruisers 


(Reprinted from Fore an’ Aft, May 15, 1927) 


In view of the term “ditch crawling,” as 
meant by the deep sea bug, the designer sent 
us these drawings showing that the term has 
real rather than satirical application, that 


there really is such a animule, and that they 
are thriving in captivity for Gene Deckert out 
on the Missouri built one and says nothin’ 
else would do for duck gunning. 

So the world does have types. And as 
the designer says, “With a guy named Farmer 
for her designer, and a ditch to crawl in, she 
ought to have a thatched canopy, steer by 
reins and bridle, and have gee lights and haw 
lights instead of port and starboard. I don’t 
know anything about horse navigation, but I 
trust my terminology is in right order. For her 
designed uses she is a very good hull and fits 
her work very well, I am told.” 


LINES AND GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF 


MR. FARMER’S DITCH CRAWLER. 
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The subject of what makes the perfect 
boat keeps coming up. One person’s perfect 
boat may not be at all suitable to someone 
else, I have been reading Bob Davidson’s 
series on the subject and we are not very dif- 
ferent in our direction. 

One thing that I have learned in five 
decades of boating is that larger is not always 
better. I have come to the conclusion that the 
enjoyment of a boat is inversely proportioned 
to the size of the boat. 

When I was a boy the boats in my life 
were built for fishing. In those WWII days 
we owned a motor and rented a boat to put it 
on. Most of the rental boats were made local- 
ly and usually of cedar strip construction. 
Aluminum boats came onto the market when 
I was in high school but we didn’t see much 
of them at first. 

Years passed and I had a tour in the 
Coast Guard and worked with some pretty 
big stuff. I finished that tour and worked for 
a short time on tow boats. I got a real paying 
job working for the Corps of Engineers as a 
lock tender and boating went back to being a 
hobby again. 

I had a young family and decided that a 
boat would fit the budget but I knew that it 
had to be a small one. My first boat was a 
aluminum fishing boat sold by Montgomery 
Ward for $129. I still had my dad’s old five 
horse motor and it matched up pretty well on 
the 12-footer. I built a trailer for it from a 
Ford rear end and we got along well for the 
next few years. 

One day I got the urge to see if I could 
make a sailboat out of this skiff. I spent the 
late summer that year playing with lee boards 
and bed sheet sails that never worked out 
very well. This rig did one thing though, it 
gave me the bug to own a real sailboat. 

By this time in my life I owned a home 
and had a shop in my backyard. The time had 
come to build a real sailboat. I did a plans 
search and finally decided on a boat that I 
found in a Mechanics Illustrated book, How 
to Build Twenty Boats. The boat that I chose 
was a boat called the Fun Fish. It resembled 
the Sun Fish very much. I also built a trailer 
to fit this boat and did a lot of sailing and rac- 
ing in the Sun Fish fleet. 

My children were by now old enough to 
sail and I found a wooden Sail Fish that got 
added to my fleet. The two sail boats got 
piggy backed on the same trailer. My pre-teen 
daughter convinced me that we needed a 
canoe and that came into my life about the 
same time that the aluminum boat went away. 

My first canoe was a disaster. It was 
built by a mail order outdoor store located in 
western Minnesota. The boat was a Herters 
Wilderness Canoe and weighed in at 130lbs. 
This canoe suffered with the same problem 
that all the early fiberglass boats had, they 
were built of woven rovings, many, many 
layers of them. They got heavy and not real- 
ly all that strong. It took the builders a few 
years to get that right. 

Sailing was still my preferred water 
sport when I saw my first wood strip canoe. 
My life was about to change. One summer 
day a couple of Minneapolis firemen showed 
up at Lake Nakomis with a strip canoe that 
had been built at the fire hall during their 
slack time. They had plans that they got from 
the Minnesota Canoe Association. I joined 
this organization to steal their technology. I 
thought that I could build a better sailboat 
with the same systems. That sail boat never 
got built. 


The Perfect Boat 


By Mississippi Bob 


As I hung around with these canoe folks 
I began to get more and more serious about 
canoeing. The first few canoes that I built 
were from the MCA plans but soon I was 
drawing up my own plans. I burned out my 
offspring with a few too long outings and 
soon I was paddling by myself. My bride 
thinks that a cruise should be with Holland 
America so the solo canoe came into my life. 

Everything I built for the next 30 some 
boats was a solo canoe. Each one was an 
experiment. Some were quite good and some 
not. A few got put into production by the 
large manufacturers. 

One day I was given an unfinished row- 
boat. It sat on the rack for a couple of years 
before I decided to finish it. I didn’t really 
know what I was doing but I installed some 
seats and oarlocks where it looked right. I 
got it pretty good on the first try. The boat 
was somewhere between a dory and a guide- 
boat. It rowed wonderfully. I had a lot of fun 
with this boat but the fact that it needed a 
trailer to move it got me thinking about try- 
ing to build a smaller, lighter boat that could 
be car topped. 

I set out to build the biggest boat I could 
from two sheets of plywood. The boat that I 
turned out filled the bill as far as being car 
toppable. It also rowed very well but it was 
too small to carry even a single passenger. 

Somehow I drifted into kayaks. I want- 
ed something to take out onto Lake Superior 
and my solo canoes didn’t seem quite up to 
the task. I turned out a couple of strip built 
kayaks that were pretty good, then decided to 
try the stitch and glue system. 

I looked at the Chesapeake plans and 
decided that I could do as well. I made a mis- 
take of looking at their plan too long and 
ended up with a boat that needed a large skeg 
to make it behave. On the next boat I got it 
right by reshaping the side panels. I created a 
fairly decent large volume, stable sea kayak. 

I built one more kayak. This time I 
wanted a boat that was simple enough to 
build that it could be a father-son project. I 
was aiming at a boat that would fit a large kid 
or small woman. I came up with another nice 
flat bottomed kayak that would handle my 
weight just fine. 

Lake Superior is a long way from home 
so all of the kayaks got sold except for the 
14’ kid’s boat. 

I always wanted to build a foam boat so 
I did. I proved to myself that I could do it. 
The boat turned out to be expensive, heavier 
that I expected, and not really all that good. 

The largest boat that I have owned was 
given to me by one of our good customers at 
Hooper’s yachts. This boat was a Penn Yan 
16.5’ runabout, a wooden boat that was built 
about 1960. I hauled it home and covered it 
well for the winter that I had it. I considered 
rebuilding this runabout but the more I 
thought about it the more I decided that a 
new boat would be a lot less work and I real- 
ly didn’t want to start feeding the 75 horse 
Johnson that came with it. I found a buyer 
and my gift boat went down the road. 

Everyone wants a boat that can do 
everything. I built Ratty’s Boat. It sails, it 
rows, it carries a passenger. This boat was 
too heavy for this old man to cartop and my 
yard now has another trailer. The more I 


messed around with Ratty’s Boat the more I 
came to realize that I really liked canoeing 
after all. 

Kayaking is fine in its place but its place 
is not on our local mill ponds. I never really 
liked paddling with a double paddle anyway. 
Kayaking can end up being a real equipment 
sport. There is always something else that 
you need to make the outfit complete. 

Rowing is fun but after a while you can 
get a kink in the neck looking where you are 
going. I have had some bad experiences with 
the trailer boats. They do limit very much 
where they can be launched. Sailing is also a 
lot of fun but the weather has to be just right 
for the maximum enjoyment and the rigging 
and unrigging take too much time. I have 
seen too many days where I got to the lake, 
dropped the boat in the water, plopped my 
butt in, and was out unto the lake before the 
sailboat had its mast up. 

My latest boat is a solo canoe built by 
Bell Canoe Co. The Bell Flash Fire was 
designed by David Yost from upstate New 
York. I feel that it is a real credit to the 
designer that this guy that has designed so 
many canoes buys one from a different 
designer. I always liked Dave’s boats. They 
are almost as good as mine. The Flash was 
able to do things that none of mine could. 
Currently it is the best boat in the world. 


Burt’s Canoes 


Traditional Wood/Canvas Canoes 


BURT LIBBY 2103 Hallowell Rd. 
(207) 268-4802 Litchfield, ME 04350 


A GIFT IDEA 
FOR THE YOUNG 
BOAT ENTHUSIAST 


A BORT FOR RORY — 


AN ISLAND BOY AND HIS 
FIRST BOAT, A 26 PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN'S 
BOOK 
$8.95 
W.F. McCULLOM 
553 MAIN STREET 
BOXFORD, MA 01921 


See Review in October 1 Issue! 
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PHIL BOLGER & FRIENDS, INC. 
BOAT DESIGNERS, PO BOX 
1209, GLOUCESTER, MA 01930 
FAX 978-282-1349 


Back in the March 1, 1994 (Vol. 11 No. 
20) issue of MAIJB we described this design 
for a fantail launch with a photo of the origi- 
nal one built by Lawrence Dahlmer here in 
Gloucester. She’s carrying nine people and a 
picnic lunch and doesn’t look especially 
crowded. WoodenBoat later adopted the 
design, which kept it in the public eye, and 
many have been built. 

The design originally called for WEST 
System™ cold-molded construction, but the 
first one was built in classical New England 
construction with steam-bent frames and 
carvel planking. They’ve also been built lap- 
strake and glued-strip. The first one had a 
10hp Yanmar diesel with a 3:1 reduction 
gear. It was remarkably quiet when run at 
reduced speed, as it usually was, for five 
knots or a little better in no-wake waters. 

The hull is appropriate for steam engines. 
The black boat is so powered. We don’t have 
any figures on her performance but we assume 
it is similar to the others. We have not made 
any plans for this option as, while we have 
designed some steamers, we find that steam 
enthusiasts always have their own ideas and 
usually know what they are doing. 

We’ ve had a run in an electric version 
which had impressive acceleration and speed 


Bolger on Design 


Fantail Launch 
Design 419 
23’0”x6’0”x1’0”, 2,700Ibs displacement 


(probably actually around 6kts). We suspect- 
ed that her range and duration were severely 
limited as her battery capacity was about the 
same as our 15’ Lily to supply several times 
the power, but her strong performance in 
utter silence was striking. There was not even 
much noise from her bow wave and wake. 

We did not make any plans for this 
option, though we have considerable experi- 
ence with electric power in other designs. 
Sometimes it seems that most of our corre- 
spondence about electric power has to be 
devoted to explaining its limitations instead 
of touting its real amenities. We made an in- 
house videotape, Life With Lily, 86 minutes 
of our own electric launch being used to her 
best advantage in varied conditions and 
scenery (available for $35 postpaid). 

The occasion for this note was the 
arrival of the photos of the bright-finished 


boat built by Bruce Hutchinson’s Gull Lake 
Wooden Boat Works of Richland, Michigan, 
(269) 629-723. All of the boats to this design 
that we’ve had our hands on have been well 
executed and finished, but this one is the 
most elaborately finished and outfitted of all 
of them. We’ve now and then regretted that 
MAIB does not have color and this one is a 
case in point. Black and white hardly con- 
veys the effect of all that rich varnish and 
polished brass. 

The builder says, “It’s a wonderful boat 
and he (the owner) loves her.” The hull is 
cold-molded, but the outer course of her shell 
is laid as it would be in a carvel-planked 
boat. Given the tender loving care that boats 
of this level of finish and elegant shape(!) 
need, deserve, and usually get, we’d expect 
this boat to look just as she did when she was 
launched, say 50 years from now, with a long 
row of best-in-show awards on the shelf by 
that time. Real gold-platers like this are often 
good investments in the long run. 

We can supply plans of the Fantail 
Launch, Design #419, for $150 to build one 
boat sent priority mail, rolled in a tube. Plans 
show both the cold-molded and the plank-on- 
frame versions. Phil Bolger & Friends, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1209, Gloucester, MA 01930. 


UNIQUE ARAN, CELTIC, AND GUERNSEY 
SWEATERS HAND KNIT FROM NATURAL, 


UNDYED WOOD SPUN IN MAINE. 


THE YARN IN THESE SWEATERS IS SPUN AT 
BARTLETT YARDS ON A SPINNING MULE 
SYSTEM CREATED NEARLY 200 YEARS AGO. 
SINCE IT RETAINS ITS NATURAL LANOLIN, 
IT IS WATER RESISTANT. 


BEAUTIFUL, RUGGED, AND STRIKING, THESE 
SWEATERS WILL KEEP YOU WARM AT WORK 
OR PLAY. 


FOR SAMPLE PHOTOS VISIT US AT OUR WEB 
SITE OR E-MAIL FOR INFORMATION. 


www.sv-moonshadow.com 
sweaters@sv-moonshadow.com 


COLUMBIA 
TRADING CO. 
BUY-SELL ~~ Nautical Books 


FREE BOOK «Ship Models 
CATALOG ¢ Marine Art & 


Antiques 


On Line Catalog: 
www.columbiatrading.com 


1 Barnstable Rd., Hyannis, MA 02601 
(508) 778-2929 Fax (508) 778-2922 
nautical @capecod.net 


TRADITIONAL 
MARINE STOVES 


CAST IRON 
PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
WOOD BURNING 
HEATING & COOKING 
COMPACT 


NAVIGATOR 
STOVES 
409 Double Hill Rd. 
East Sound, WA 98245 
(360) 376-5161 


Most people find the look of a cedar 
strip deck irresistible. CLC Shearwater 
kayak kits come with cedar strip decks as an 
option, but did you know you can put a cedar 
strip deck on almost any of our kayaks? The 
formula is simple and the carpentry straight- 
forward. You'll need a sheet or two of dis- 
posable particle board, the “sheer clamp 
planing guides” from your kit, and a bundle 
of bead-and-cove strips in contrasting colors. 
While it’s possible to cut the plywood deck 
off an existing boat and replace it with cedar 
strips, it would be better to decide on a strip- 
planked deck BEFORE you get to the 
decking stage. 

How It Works: To make a “hybrid” 
kayak; that is, a kayak with a plywood hull 
and a cedar strip deck, you need to start with 
temporary molds installed in the hull. The 
strips are assembled on the deck in an eye- 
pleasing pattern, held together with ordinary 
yellow wood glue. The assembled deck is 
lifted off the hull, sanded, and its underside 
sheathed with fiberglass. The temporary 
molds are removed and the deck is glued 
back onto the hull. Finally, the top of the 
deck is ‘glassed, the cockpit opening 
trimmed, and the cockpit coaming installed. 
The watertight bulkheads aren’t altered and 
perform the same function. 

Step 1: The Molds: All of our kayaks 
have radiused decks and the kits include tem- 
plates for planing the sheer clamps to accept 
the radiused decks. Use the curvature in the 
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template to establish the radius for the tops of 
the mold. The taller radius is for the front 
half of the boat, the lower for the rear half. 
Molds are placed on about 12” centers. 
Watertight bulkheads should be incorporated 
at the front and back of the cockpit. You must 
protect the tops of the molds and the sheer 
clamps with plastic and packing tape so the 
deck won’t stick. 

Step 2: Start Strippin’: There are infi- 
nite possibilities for strip deck designs. 
We’ve seen mosaics, wild curves, and par- 
quet effects. All it takes is a rough sketch of 
what you want to do and a sharp Japanese 
saw to cut and fit the individual strips. Glue 
the strips together with wood glue like 
Titebond I, which cures fast. You can use 
ordinary staples to hold the strips on the 
molds while the glue cures. 

Step 3: Deal With the Cockpit: In the 
cockpit area the higher deck radius will tran- 
sition to the lower aft deck. Terminate the 
front and rear strips in the cockpit as shown 
here, with the outer strips running continu- 
ously past the cockpit. Later you can trim the 
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cockpit opening and laminate the plywood 
cockpit coaming in place. Shearwater 
builders have a “cockpit apron,” a plywood 
platform for the cockpit coaming. 

Step 4: Lift the Deck Off: Pull out all 
of the staples and carefully pry the deck off 
of the molds. It'll hold its shape and you’ll 
find it surprisingly strong. Set the deck aside 
and knock the molds out of the hull. 

Step 5: Deck Preparation: With the 
deck resting in cradles, sand the underside 
completely smooth. Sheath the underside 
with 40z fiberglass fabric set in epoxy. 

Step 6: Gluing on the Deck: Unlike the 
plywood decks, a strip deck will already be 
fully formed to shape and thus attachment to 
the hull is easy. Slather thickened epoxy on 
top of the sheer clamps and bulkheads and 
hold the deck down with duct tape and 
tiedown straps. 

Step 7: Fiberglassing: When the epoxy 
has cured, trim any overhanging deck and 
neatly round the joint between hull and deck. 
Sheath the deck in 40z fiberglass, overlap- 
ping the hull sides by two inches or so. 
You’re done except for installing the cockpit 
and cutting hatch openings. 

Chesapeake Light Craft carries cedar 
and pine strips, $3.20 per 8’ strip. Let us 
know if you want to convert one of our stan- 
dard kits to a hybrid deck. 

CLC, 1805 George Ave., Annapolis, 
MD 21401, (410) 267-0137, info @clcboats. 
com, www.clcboats.com 
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Two Tides Per Day 


By Peter Jepson 


Richard Ulian, in a letter published in the 
July 1 issue, was the first letter-writer to com- 
ment on my previous letters about why there 
are two tides (two high tides, two low tides) 
per day, even though tides are caused by grav- 
itational attraction by the moon and the earth 
rotates only once per day. However, Mr. Ulian 
got the impression that I was posing the ques- 
tion, whereas I was in fact trying to get read- 
ers interested in ruminating about it. 

I believe I have figured out why there 
are two tides per day, though I had never 
found written confirmation by any authority 
until I read Hermann Gucinski’s article in the 
August 15 issue. Mr. Ulian says that his 
book, A Sailor’s Notebook, contains the 
explanation and I shall send him the request- 
ed $14.95 for a copy, particularly since the 
book was given an excellent review recently 
in MAIB. When I started to read Professor 
Gucinski’s (I am sure Professor is the correct 
title) article, though, I realized quickly that I 
had flushed an expert from cover. 

I sympathize with Professor Gucinski’s 
love-hate relationship with centrifugal force. 
One can only explain why centrifugal force 
doesn’t exist if one introduces centripetal 
force, which is the push on your back when 
you’re in a carnival rotor, and the tension in 
his tail when you’re swinging a cat around 
your head in circles. However, since every 
force causes acceleration of an object, and 
centripetal force acts towards the center of the 
circle, it is confusing to note that the object 
(self or cat’s body) never gets any closer to 
the center of the circle. So centripetal force is, 
I agree, best left unmentioned 

Since Professor Gucinski’s explanation 
of tides without centrifugal force, however, 
seems to involve a negative gravitational 
force, a concept which I decline to embrace, 
I prefer to simply agree that since we live in 
a rotating frame of reference (i.e., a rotating 
world), centrifugal force is a fiction we 
should live with. 

Here, anyway is my amateurish expla- 
nation of why there are two tides per day. We 
are usually taught that the earth has only two 
motions, an annual rotation around the sun 
and a daily rotation about its own axis. And 
the moon, we learn, has a monthly rotation 
about the earth tethered, as it were, to the 
earth by gravitational attraction. But the 
earth must also be attracted by the moon! 
Since the earth and moon haven’t crashed 
into each other yet, there must be another, 
opposing, force. In fact, the earth and the 
moon must both be rotating about a point 
between them and centrifugal forces must 
balance the gravitational forces. 

The mass of the earth is 81 times that of 
the moon. If the center of rotation is placed 
such that its distance from the center of the 
moon is 81 times its distance from the center 
of the earth, the centrifugal forces on the two 
bodies are equal to each other and also equal 
to their mutual gravitational attraction. Thus 
stability, and if the earth and moon were 
both perfectly rigid bodies, there the matter 
would rest. 

Fortunately for those of us who enjoy 
boating, the earth is not perfectly rigid, it is 
partially covered by a non-rigid layer. To 
explain the importance of this, I must intro- 
duce some formulae: 


Gravitational attractive force between 
two bodies = Gmn/r2, where: 

G is the universal Gravitational 
Constant. Don’t worry about it, it’s just a 
fudge factor. If our units for mass and dis- 
tance were defined differently, G could 
become | and then we wouldn’t even notice 
its presence. 

m is the mass of one body (the earth 
in this case), and n the mass of the other 
(the moon). 

r is the distance between their centers. 

Centrifugal force on a body = mw2s, 
where: 

m is the mass of the body. 

w is actually omega, not double-u, but 
anyway it’s the angular velocity. Don’t need 
to worry much about that either since the 
earth and the moon both complete one rota- 
tion in exactly the same time (about 29 days) 
so w is the same for both. 

s is the distance of the center of the 
body from the center of rotation. 

Since the distance of the earth from the 
moon is about 380,000km, the center of 
rotation I refer to is about 4,500km from the 
center of the earth, 1,500km below the sur- 
face of the earth, which has a radius of 
about 6,000km. 

So for the rigid earth, and any little bit 
of water on the ‘side’ of the earth, the forces 
balance exactly: 

Gmn/r2 = mw2s for the earth, and 
Gbn/r2 = bw2s, where s = 7,500, for a little 


bit of water of mass b (not exactly equal for 
the little bit of water, because the forces are 
not exactly in line, but close enough). You 
can see that the mass appears on both sides of 
the equations so it doesn’t affect anything, 
and you don’t have to worry about how much 
a ‘little bit’ of water weighs. 

But for a little bit of water on the sur- 
face of the earth nearest to the moon, the 
gravitational attraction of the moon is 
increased to Gbn/[r-6000]2, and the centrifu- 
gal force is decreased, to bw2[1500]. Now 
the gravitational attraction is greater than the 
centrifugal force and the water is attracted 
towards the moon. On the other hand, for a 
little bit of water on the surface of the earth 
away from the moon, the centrifugal force, 
bw2[10500] is greater than the gravitational 
force, Gbn/[r+6000]2, and the water is forced 
away from the moon. 

So QED*: That explains the two high 
tides, one towards the moon (though there is 
a bit of a time-lag) and one away from the 
moon, with the two low tides corresponding 
to the ‘sides’ of the earth. 

* QED, for those who didn’t have to use 
it at school at the end of algebraic proofs, 
means Quod Erat Demonstrandum (‘which is 
what was to be proved’), though we used to 
say ‘Quite Easily Done.’ And that reminds 
me of the motto ‘Nihil  Illegitimiis 
Carborundum’, meaning (loosely) “Don’t let 
the bastards grind you down.’ 
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Last time we talked about some modifi- 
cations we could make on old two-stroke 
outboards to clean them up. Now let’s look at 
making those modifications even more effec- 
tive with a cleaner fuel. 

Ethanol is that fuel. Since it is infinitely 
soluble in water; that is, soluble at any ratio, 
a small amount of fuel would dissipate rela- 
tively harmlessly rather than collect on the 
surface and choke off the oxygen exchange 
that aquatic life needs. Ethanol offers other 
advantages like being 100% made in the 
U.S., being an oxidizing fuel, and reducing 
combustion chamber temperatures. The latter 
is why race engines burn alcohol even 
though they use (toxic) methanol. 


Lubrication 

But how do we get two-stroke oil to dis- 
solve in ethanol? It won’t. At least cheap 
petroleum oil won’t do it. But expensive syn- 
thetic oil will. So let’s talk about what syn- 
thetic two-stroke oil is. Don’t be confused by 
labeling. Some of the stuff they call “synthet- 
ic” is really just highly modified petroleum 
oil. This is not the same thing. We are talking 
about fully synthetic ester-based oil. 

“Ester” should be a clue to those who 
know a little chemistry. These “fully synthet- 
ic” oils are esters of vegetable oils. In a word, 
biodiesel! There are plenty of sites and books 
on how to make biodiesel at home so I won’t 
go into it. You probably can’t get B-100 
(100% biodiesel) at the pump and don’t be 
fooled into buying B-20 because it’s 80% 
petroleum diesel fuel and has nowhere near 
the lubricity we need. You might find some- 
one locally who makes their own. Or learn 
how to make it at http://biodieselcommuni- 
ty.org/, click on “making a small batch.” 

For simplicity and comparability, 
though, I conducted these experiments with 
AMSOIL Saber Outboard, an ester-based 
synthetic ester oil. At around $8 per quart it 
is rather expensive but it comes out compara- 
ble or cheaper than petroleum oil when you 
consider that you only need half as much. I 
also think they add something to this oil to 
help it cling to the moving parts better so 
maybe it’s worth the money to buy it rather 
than making biodiesel. (Note: Don’t confuse 
this with AMSOIL Saber Professional which 
is not rated for marine use. It matters.) 

In case you were wondering, I’m in no 
way connected to the AMSOIL people. I only 
went with this product because a casual inter- 
net search led me to believe they’ ve done the 
most work on applying synthetic technology 
to outboard oil. And being a major name in 
racing oil, it should be easy to find a dealer 
wherever you are. But I’m pretty sure any 
synthetic ester oil that’s meant for outboards 
would be fine. 

Now I should note that AMSOIL only 
officially recommends this oil for use in 
gasoline of no more than 10% ethanol. 
Apparently this is because it can separate 
into layers if left sitting still for a long time. 
The solution is simple, shake the tank before 
use. If you are towing the boat to the water 
this is highly unlikely to be a problem. Keep 
your fuel free of water, water makes it much 
harder to keep the oil from separating. I rec- 
ommend venting the tank periodically rather 
than leaving the vent open. Less chance for 
water to get in. 


Sounds Like BS to Me... 
These claims of needing half as much 
oil sound fishy, don’t they? Sounds like the 
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snake oil advertising we’ve all learned to 
laugh at. But there’s actually some truth 
behind this one. Ester oils have about three 
times the lubricity of petroleum oil so you 
can get the same amount of lubrication with 
less oil. Apparently it’s quite easy to outdo 
petroleum in this regard since petroleum oil 
is rather gritty and not the best lubricant 
around. We use it because for now it is cheap 
to make. But vegetable oils and their esters 
don’t have any microscopic rock grit. 

So how much ester oil should we use? 
AMSOIL Saber Outboard recommends 
100:1 on the label. This is for newer engines 
that are made for 50:1 and these old out- 
boards require about double that. So since 
the idea is that you need half as much, I use 
half of what OMC recommended with regu- 
lar outboard oil. In 1955 they said 24:1, so 
48:1. I made a measuring bottle so I could get 
just the right amount. I suppose there is some 
leeway here since the factory ratio is meant 
for 30W automotive oil. Even mineral-based 
modern two-stroke oils are much better than 
30W auto oil. 

But there’s a wrinkle. There is some 
question as to the relative lubricity of gaso- 
line and ethanol. There is little research and 
even less agreement as to whether gasoline 
or ethanol has better lubricity. One would 
think that gasoline has some lubricity and 
ethanol almost none. But this site, 
http://www.ilcorn.org/Ethanol/Ethan_Studies/ 
Small_Engines/small_engines.html, refers to 
a study that found ethanol blends had better 
lubricity in two-stroke engines. 

The bottom line is that we have to trust 
our own observations over anything we read 
from someone who might have an agenda. 
So it might pay to err on the rich side. 48:1 
actually seemed to work fine but I was con- 
cerned as to whether it would stay OK in 
storage. Ethanol is a good solvent and might 
wash the oil out of the bearings. At 48:1 the 
motor felt a little tight after sitting for a week 
so I switched to 40:1. It seems a little better 
now but I still feel like I need to use fogging 
oil if I’m storing it more than a week. This 
might be paranoia, though. But in the 
absence of reliable data, paranoia is not all 
bad. I'd rather use fogging oil than increase 
the oil in the gas any further because at least 
the fogging oil burns off and then it’s done 
with. The oil in the gas is always there so we 
should keep it to the practical minimum. 

At 40:1 we still get a cloud of smoke, 
but now it’s white and doesn’t smell nearly 
as acrid as the blue petroleum cloud. But you 
can also get fooled by the new smell. The 
ester oil burns with an aroma reminiscent of 
hot metal. Don’t panic. Feel your waste cool- 
ing water to determine whether you’re truly 
running hot. 


Another Oil 
There is another high-performance non- 
petroleum lubricant you might hear about. 
The oil of the humble castor bean is an excel- 
lent lubricant with incredible film strength 
and wetting ability. Castor oil is what aircraft 


used back in WWI and it is still used by some 
high performance engines. This is because a 
small engine generating a lot of horsepower 
tends to squeeze the oil out from between 
moving parts which results in metal contact 
and failure (sometimes almost immediate 
failure.) Castor oil’s film strength prevents 
this. The trouble is that castor oil doesn’t 
burn cleanly, leaving gummy deposits in 
your engine. Most of us are not going to want 
to mess with periodically disassembling and 
de-gumming the rings so we can safely 
ignore castor oil. Besides, the engines we’re 
looking at don’t need this high film strength. 


Ethanol 

“So, what, do you brew this stuff?” You 
could, but it’s a pain in the butt and in the 
U.S. it requires a license from the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms. Those with 
a survivalist streak might appreciate the fuel 
independence but be advised that it is not 
likely to be much cheaper than gasoline until 
gasoline gets a lot more expensive. See 
http://running_on_alcohol.tripod.com/id1.html 
if you’re interested. 

Unfortunately fuel-grade ethanol is not 
always easy to find. This is stupid, since it is 
easily made from crops we grow here in the 
U.S. (Can you feel the invisible hand of big 
oil companies?) Of course, ethanol is com- 
mon in 750ml bottles as booze, but this is far 
too expensive and has sugar in it along with 
far too much water. We need less than 5% 
water (preferably less than 1%) and no sugar 
at all. Chemically pure ethanol is very expen- 
sive from laboratory supply houses but might 
be reasonable from an industrial solvent sup- 
plier. But the minimum order would proba- 
bly be a 55-gallon drum or more and “rea- 
sonable” might mean $3 per gallon. You can 
always call for quotes if you’re curious. 

Fortunately many urban areas have a 
gas station that carries E-85. This is simply 
85% anhydrous (no water) ethanol and 15% 
gasoline. Apparently a number of cars made 
since 2000 were designed with the ability to 
burn E-85 just as easily as gasoline. E-85 
costs about the same as regular gasoline (this 
might change as petroleum gets scarcer) and 
reduces hydrocarbon emissions about 85%. 
The latter is, of course, completely pre- 
dictable since E-85 contains 85% less hydro- 
carbon than gasoline. The government will 
help you find sources at http://afdcmap2. 
nrel.gov/locator/findpane.asp. 


Work on the Engine 

Compression: First and foremost, check 
your compression. This isn’t going to work 
in a motor with marginal compression. 
Unfortunately OMC seldom provides com- 
pression specs on old motors, which is terri- 
bly annoying. They only say that something 
is wrong if the compressions of the two 
cylinders are more than 10 psi off from one 
another. In 2005 Max Wawrzyniak coordi- 
nated the informal efforts of some fellow 
home boat builders to measure compres- 
sions. Among six or seven small 1950s OMC 
motors, compressions ranged from about 
80psi to about 100 psi. One fellow changed 
the head gaskets on three engines for dramat- 
ic improvements in compression. I guess it’s 
a known weak point on the older OMCs. 

Changing a head gasket is an easy job 
on one of these engines... if the bolts come 
out without breaking. It helps to oil them, 
then tap them with a hammer a few times to 
loosen any corrosion. Then let it sit overnight 


and tap again. Find a wrench that fits really 
well. Buy a fresh one if you have to. Then 
first tighten just a touch to break the rust and 
remove the bolt slowly if it sticks. If you 
wrench it out fast you'll generate heat that 
can encourage it to break off. As soon as 
there is space between the bolt head and 
cylinder head, use penetrating oil again. 
Replace the bolts if they’re not perfect and 
consider using an anti-seize compound. If 
you break off a bolt in the block you’ll need 
to carefully drill out the old bolt and chase 
the threads with a tap. You don’t really want 
to mess with this so only change the head 
gasket if you really need to. 

Some might be thinking that the com- 
pression ratio can be increased by using thin- 
ner head gaskets or having the head milled. I 
wouldn’t try this sort of thing since it also 
increases the stresses on the connecting rod 
and crankshaft. If you break one of those in 
service it will likely punch a hole through the 
powerhead casting. “Game over,” so to speak. 


Fuel System 

You may have read articles about 
ethanol in cars, which can require some rela- 
tively extensive modifications. In particular, 
the carburetor’s jets need to be bigger. (If you 
have injection you need a kit for around 
$600.) Here we have it very easy with simple 
old engines. We don’t have fixed jets so we 
just open the mixture screws a bit when run- 
ning alcohol. Isn’t low tech great? 

Of course, this is the kind of thing Ole 
Evinrude had in mind. Back in the 1930s, 
when he was designing the first aluminum 
block outboards, gasoline was nowhere near 
as consistent as it is today. It was expected 
that you’d have to fiddle with things as fuel 
quality changed. 

But you should consider rebuilding that 
old engine’s fuel system if you haven’t 
already. Natural rubber gaskets from the old 
days can’t tolerate alcohols, but modern syn- 
thetic rubber can. Besides, it’s cheap and 
we’re only talking about three hours or so. 
Max’s articles or his book (Cheap Outboards) 
can guide you there. 

One final thing to consider is your fuel 
tank. Steel tanks tend to rust faster with 
ethanol. ’'d get a cheap plastic tank which 
will last about forever with any fuel if you 
keep it out of sunlight. If you have a pressure 
tank engine this might be a good time to con- 
vert it to a fuel pump. Again, Max’s book is 
the best resource out there. It only took me 
two evenings to do the conversion, and one 
of those evenings was used up by designing 
and building a bracket to hold the new pump. 

At the same time as upgrading fuel sys- 
tem parts, you might also replace the rubber 
oil line on the side of the crankcase. If it’s 
original, and it probably is, it won’t handle 
ethanol for long. 


Spark 

Ethanol is less flammable or volatile 
than gasoline and needs a blue-hot spark to 
ignite. This demands the ignition be in top 
condition. Anything less than a bright blue 
SNAP won’t cut it. If you have trouble with 
igniting the ethanol, consider hotter spark 
plugs. But first try brand fresh plugs of nor- 
mal specs and check the points for condition 
and gap. 

In the articles on automotive ethanol 
conversions they recommend advancing the 
spark a bit. I didn’t find that to be necessary 
in this case. But if you want to experiment 


with it, all you need to do is adjust the 
carburetor synch. 

It might be even better to add another 
cable and control spark and throttle separate- 
ly. Model-T Fords and many other old cars 
were made to run on ethanol or gasoline and 
the operator simply added a bit more spark 
advance for ethanol. This has a side benefit 
of allowing the operator to minimize fuel 
consumption which is why some larger OMC 
outboards have a “fuel saver linkage.” 

But I haven’t gotten around to messing 
with it so you’re on your own there. And be 
warned that the spark/throttle synch is more 
ticklish on a two-stroke motor than on one of 
Ford’s four-stroke machines. (Please feel 
free to write about it if you try it!) 


Seals 

Seals are one thing that worries me here. 
I didn’t bother to replace any of the seals in 
the engine and I don’t know what they’re 
made of. If they are not alcohol-resistant they 
will eventually fail and I will have to rebuild 
the powerhead. Here I am mostly talking 
about the crankcase shaft seals and replacing 
them involves pretty close to a full rebuild. 
On the other hand, this is probably not terri- 
bly difficult on a motor with so few moving 
parts. (Famous last words...) 


Starting Primer 

Since ethanol is less volatile than gaso- 
line, it needs more heat to vaporize. Cold 
starting might be a challenge in cold weath- 
er. The simple way around this is to add a 
primer bulb and a tiny tank of gasoline, 
maybe from a dead weed whacker or chain- 
saw. Then you can squirt some gasoline/oil 
mix into the carb throat to get it started. Once 
it fires there will probably be enough heat to 
vaporize the alcohol just fine. 

Fortunately, using E-85 it seems fine 
without a primer in any weather nice enough 
for me to be boating. I suppose the gasoline 
parts vaporize fast enough to get it going. 
But if you’re figuring on going fishing in 
cold weather, it might not be bad to have a 
backup of a small bottle of gasoline outboard 
mix. Maybe one of the little cans they sell 
naptha lighter fluid in, the stuff for wick-type 
cigar lighters. I’d just use an empty outboard 
oil bottle and bring a 10 ml syringe. 


How to Run the Engine 
on Ethanol 

There are not many differences, but let’s 
run through the process as if this is the first 
time we’re trying ethanol. 

Fill the tank with E-85/synthetic oil 
40:1 mix, 3.2 oz per gallon. Or do it the smart 
way. A gallon is 3,785.4 ml. So 96.6 ml of oil 
per gallon of E-85. Use a syringe if you 
haven’t made a calibrated measure. 

Shake well before use. 

Back out the high-speed mixture screw 
about a quarter turn from where it works well 
with gasoline. You’ ll refine this as you run it. 

Prime the fuel line as normal. 

Turn up the throttle to the “start” range, 
choke like normal, and pull the struggle 
string. When you pull it, gently engage the 
pawls, then pull the cord briskly. Too slow 
and the spark won’t be hot enough. It should 
fire in three pulls or less, just like with gaso- 
line. Don’t bother to go past six pulls. 

If it doesn’t start, try a squirt of gasoline 
mixture in the air intake. 

If it doesn’t start in three pulls after that, 
something else is wrong. 


Once it’s running, open the choke. I find 
I have to baby the choke a little longer than 
with gasoline, just a couple seconds. Then I 
have to turn the throttle up a little higher than 
with gasoline to keep it running. After less 
than a minute of warm-up, I can use any rpm. 

Adjust the high-speed mixture when 
you’re up and running, then the low speed 
mixture when you have it warmed up and 
return to idle. (Just like that worn-off print on 
the cowling says.) 

That’s all there is to it. 


Results 

Less smoke: At least nicer smoke. Not 
the acrid, choking smoke I used to have. 

Less plug fouling: Surely a function of 
less oil. 

No carbon fouling: It might be my 
imagination, but this stuff seems to have 
removed some carbon fouling from the 
engine. Maybe I can get rich selling ethanol 
as an engine cleaner. 

Less water pollution: The usually oily 
sheen at idle is barely perceptible. And the 
oil that is present is biodiesel, which is more 
biodegradable. Ethanol itself is also rela- 
tively biodegradable in water and it forms 
no oxygen-blocking film because it dis- 
solves in water and dissipates rapidly. 
Check out samples of the water from identi- 
cal barrel-testing runs. 


— — 


And the E-85 mix. I stirred in the 15 ml or so 
of waste fuel I caught in the bleeder bottle to 
make this comparable with the petro results 
above. I did the gasoline baseline before I did 
the bleeder bypass mod. 


Here’s the gasoline mix. 


These water samples came from run- 
ning starting up the motor in a new 5gal plas- 
tic bucket filled almost to the top, idling five 
minutes, running ten minutes in gear at 
halfway between “start” and “fast,” then 
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ATLANTIC 
COASTAL 
KAYAKER 


Our 16th 
Season Is 
Coming Up! 


Would you like to 
read more, lots more, 
about sea kayaking? 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW! 


Atlantic Coastal Kayaker 
will bring you 40 pages 
monthly all about sea 
kayaking, 10 times a year 
(March through December) 


All this 
for only $22 
(10 issues) 


Like to see a sample 
issue? Just ask. 


Subscription Order Form 


Name: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip: 


Send check for $22 payable 
to: 


Atlantic Coastal Kayaker 
P.O. Box 520, 
Ipswich, MA 01938 
(978) 356-6112 
(Phone & Fax) 


shutting down and immediately photograph- 
ing the sample. The visible difference is 
readily apparent. It smells like a weak marti- 
ni with ultra-cheap vodka, which is a distinct 
step up from the stomach-turning aroma of 
the former “petro-mayonnaise.” 

This isn’t exactly laboratory water test- 
ing but the results speak for themselves, I’d 
say, especially since ethanol and ester oil are 
more readily biodegradable than their petro- 
leum counterparts. 


Broader Implications 

There’s more to this than simply reduc- 
ing emissions of some “obsolete” outboards. 
In fact, these motors are no longer “obsolete” 
if their emissions are brought in line with 
modern expectations. Not only does this 
allow poor people like me to be more envi- 
ronmentally conscious, but it also reduces 
the need for new motors. It takes a tremen- 
dous amount of energy to refine, cast, 
machine, and assemble that aluminum into a 
motor. So getting more use out of the motors 
we have means less energy used, less oil 
drilled, and less greenhouse gas for the same 
end use served. 

Even better, our new power source is 
not based (predominantly) on petroleum, 
whose carbon has been locked up for mil- 
lions of years. It’s based on corn and soy that 
were grown last year. This means very little 
net disturbance to the carbon cycle. You can 
almost view it as liquid solar energy. The 
only way to go boating with less impact is to 
row or sail. 

Finally, nobody’s kids or parents have 
to go off to the Middle East to get shot at to 
secure access to ethanol or soy oil. They 
come from farmers right here in the U.S. who 
desperately need the market. Why should tax 
dollars pay our farmers not to grow crops 
when we could be using these folks’ skills to 
grow our own energy? Growing our own fuel 
paves the way for real economic stability and 
national security. This is true even if you 
think there’s a lot of oil left, and it lets us 
save that oil for purposes where there is no 
currently viable alternative. I'd rather make 
that oil into epoxy than burn it. (Until they 
come up with soy epoxy, anyway...) 

In that light, I hope this work is a small 
step toward a much greater goal. Either way, 
it sure makes me feel better about running 
that old outboard. 


Further Reading 

As far as I know I’m the only one to try 
a fuel of predominantly ethanol in an old 
two-stroke outboard. Please let me know if 
you find anything I missed! But others have 
worked on similar themes. 

You'll also find a lot of noise about 10% 
ethanol blends but we don’t care about those. It 
is annoying that they call these “ethanol blend- 
ed fuels” with only 10% ethanol. I’ve never 
known 10% ethanol to make the slightest dif- 
ference in any engine. In my opinion, this is a 
lot of false “controversy” generated by public 
relations firms working for the oil industry. I 
have never used gasoline that didn’t have 
10% ethanol, and 10% isn’t enough to any- 
thing clean up. But we sidestep a lot of cold- 
starting trouble by not using E-100. I think 
that’s the main reason they make E-85. 

You will also find a lot of nonsense 
about ethanol in the fuel absorbing moisture 
and ruining things. Yet we add alcohol as gas 
line antifreeze to our cars to prevent trouble 
with water. This is because, obviously, the 


alcohol absorbs the water so it can run 
through the engine harmlessly. Up to 10% 
water in a four-stroke presents no trouble. It 
is more likely to present trouble in a two- 
stroke since the water encourages the oil to 
separate from the fuel. So keep water out and 
shake your tank. 

OK, here are those references: 

The Thayer School of Engineering at 
Dartmouth College converted a 5hp four-stroke 
outboard to E100, http://www.dartmouth. 
edu/~ethanolboat/. They point out that ethanol 
is biodegradable and has a lower human and 
environmental toxicity than gasoline. 

Unit of Biomass Technology and 
Chemistry, Swedish University of 
Agricultural Sciences published a paper on 
emissions of aldehydes and ketones from a 
two-stroke engine using ethanol and ethanol- 
blended gasoline as fuel. EnvironSciTechnol. 
2002Apr;36(8):1656-64.MagnussonR, 
NilssonC,AndersonB. 

The State of Montana worked on 
ethanol-fueled two-stroke snowmobiles for 
use in the sensitive Yellowstone National 
Park. http://www.deq.state.mt.us/CleanSnow 
mobile/faq/index.asp. 

Ethanol researchers in Africa tried 
ethanol in a chainsaw with good results. 
http://www.scienceinafrica.co.za/2006/april/ 
reflux.htm. They remark that it is much easi- 
er to use ethanol in two-stroke motors than 
four-stroke. I’m not so sure that’s always 
true, but I’m pretty sure it is for modern elec- 
tronically controlled engines. Remember that 
the Model-T Ford was meant to run on 
ethanol, so it can’t be that hard. This fellow’s 
experience suggested that ethanol needs a bit 
more oil than gasoline since gasoline has 
some lubricity and ethanol has almost none. 
http://biodiesel.infopop.cc/eve/forums/a/tpc/ 
f/66960555 1/m/638 107099. 

Here the EPA weighs in on lubricity and 
other things. Keep in mind they’re only 
addressing E-10 and note that they mention 
“limited data.” (As I mentioned above, you 
are gathering your own data.) http://www. 
epa.gov/OMS/rfgnonrd.htm. 

But this site http://www.ilcorn.org/ 
Ethanol/Ethan_Studies/Small_Engines/small 
_engines.html refers to a study that found 
ethanol blends had better lubricity in two- 
stroke engines. Beware that “blend” often 
refers to E-10. 

(A version of this article with more pho- 
tos and less text can be found at 
http://www.duckworksmagazine.com/06/col 
umns/rob/maib2.htm.) 
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Builders of the famous Town Class sloop 
in wood or fiberglass as well as other 
custom traditional wooden boats since 


1934. 
Mast Hoops 


Mast Hoop Fasteners - Sail 
Hanks - Parrel Beads - 
Wood Cleats - Wood Shell 
Blocks - Deadeyes - 
Bullseyes - Custom Bronze 
Hardware 


Pert Lowell Co., Inc. 
Lanes End, Newbury, MA 01950 
(978) 462-7409 


Building 
Small Boats 
by Greg Rossell 


BULLDING 
SMALL Boats 


Traditional lapstrake 
and plank-on-frame 
construction methods 
are featured in this 
thorough yet reader- 
friendly book. 


278 pgs., hardcover 
$39.95 + $5.50 postage 


The WoodenBoat Store 
P.O. Box 78 JZ 
Brooklin, ME 04616 NS 


www.woodenboatstore.com 
Call toll free 1-800-273-7447 


Builders & 
Restorers 


Reproduction of Charles Lawton 


10’ Yacht Tender 


Cedar on Oak 
Designed by Charles Lawton of 
Marblehead, MA, ca 1980. Built: 
C. Stickney, Boatbuilders Ltd. 1997 


C. Stickney Boatbuilders Ltd. 


HC 61 Box 1146, St. George, ME 04857 
(207) 372-8543 
email: woodboats@msn.com 
Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


(607) 547-2658 


Tom Krieg's Boat Shop 


(At 6 Mile Point on West Lake Rd.) 
P.O. Box 1007 
Cooperstown, NY 13326 


Woodenboat Restoration & Rigging 


Hansen & Company 
Builders of Practical & Impractical 


Boats 
Gloucester Gull Rowing Dories, 
Kayaks & Other Small Boats 
Dennis Hansen 207-594-8073 
P.O. Box 122 dgehansen @ verizon.net 
Spruce Head, ME 04859 


Hadden Boat Company 


Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


34’ W. Atkin tunnel stern 


Cape Cod’s 
Sailing Headquarters 
& Wooden Boat Center 
*Established 1951* 


Proud Builders of 
Arey’s Pond Catboats 


12’ Kitten - 16’ Lynx 
20’ Cruising Cat 
Traditional elegance with a fiberglass 
hull, team trim & floorboards, all fittings 
solid bronze sitka spruce spars 


Box 222, 43 Arey’s Ln., (Off Rt. 28) 
So. Orleans, MA 02662 
(508) 255-0994 
http://www.by-the-sea.com/ 
areyspondboatyard 


How to Build 
Glued-Lapstrake 
Wooden Boats 
by John Brooks and 
Ruth Ann Hill 

You’ ll understand just 
what you need to do, to 
build a terrific boat. A 
boat that is lightweight, 
forever appealing to the 
eye, a boat that doesn’t 
leak and doesn’t require much upkeep. 


How To Buitp 
GLUED-LAPSTRAKE 
Wooven Boars 


fodee Dnmeks A Rows New Hill 


288 pgs, hardcover 

$39.95 + $5.50 shipping (US) 

The WoodenBoat Store, PO Box 78 
Naskeag Rd, Brooklin ME 04616 
www.woodenboatstore.com 
Toll-Free 1-800-273-7447 


REDD’S POND BOATWORKS 


ad Danielson 


1 Norman Street 
Marblehead, MA 01945 


Sea Bright Skiff 


thaddanielson @ comcast.net 781-631-3443 888-686-3443 
Wooden Boat Building, Classic Designs 


11 Tibbets Ln., Georgetown, ME 04548 = (207) 371-2662 OC : ! 
Traditional Construction and Materials 


Plans & Kits 


PICCUP PRAM 


Pit eid see Designs by Platt Monfort 
Watbaradar van ade, 


STUDY PLANS BOOK $4.95 
INSTRUCTIONAL VIDEO $19.95 


NOW ON DVD ALSO 


Monford Associates 
50 Haskell Rd. MA, Westport, ME 04578 


(207) 882-5504 


11° X 45” OA - 100# Empty 
Taped Seam Multichine 
$20 Plans - $1 INFO ON 8 BOATS 
JIM MICHALAK 
118 E. Randall, Lebanon, IL 62254 


<gaboats.com> 


John Lockwood, Designer 
30-Year Wilderness Paddler 
Computer Design Pioneer 
15 Kits * 5 Plan Sets 
Ultra-Light 

Stitch-n-Glue 

Best Kayak Kits 

Since 1986 


A_Top-Rated Sea Kayak 


The Coho: “Of all the boats I have reviewed, 
the Coho is my hands-down favorite.... 


I would recommend [her] to a 
. ys 
é rea 
J 


anyone, whether novice or 
an experienced paddler,” 
V.S.—Sea Kayaker Magazine 4 
Oct. 1998 : 

aN 
Pygmy Boats Inc. 
For a Free Color Catalogue Write: PO Box 1529 ¥ Dept. 2.¥ Port Townsend, WA 98368 
(360) 385-6143 ¥ Read the Reviews of our kayaks at:. www.pygmyboats.com 


THE SIMMONS 


Sistt 


Sea-Skiff 18 
pictured 
e 1771” X S77? 


Sea-Skiff 20 Sea-Skiff 22 
twice that size 20% bigger than 
219°4"x 776" the 20 

25” draft ° 10” draft *21°6" x3'8" 

* 20-40 HP * 50-70 HP * 12° draft 


*Plans-$40 US *Plans-$55US * 70-90 HP 
* cabin versions 
sketched 


¢ Plans - $55 US 
Cape Fear Museum Associates ¢ 814 Market St. * Wilmington, NC 28401 ¢ 910-341-4350 


Classics of the North Carolina coast from 
the sounds to the Gulf Stream. 
Outstandingly seaworthy, 30 mps with low 
power, light, simple (flat laps, straight 
planks), plywood lapstrake, construction. 
Detailed plans and directions; no lofting. 


Information packet - $1 


WESTON FARMER 
BUILDING PLANS & ARTICLE REPRINTS 


BUILD A WESTON FARMER CLASSIC DESIGN. 15 plans available for the amateur boatbuilder 
from 10’ launch IRREDUCIBLE to famous 32’ blue-water ketch TAHITIANA. Send $2 for catalog 
defining specs, plans, contents, prices, etc. 


READ & ENJOY A WESTON FARMER BOAT STORY. We have 20 article reprints on small 
boat designs written through the years by E. Weston Farmer, N.A., considered by many to have 
been one of the outstanding marine writers of all time. Delightful reading for only $1 per page. All 
articles include line drawings, offsets, etc. that you can use. Send $2 for catalog listing. 


WESTON FARMER ASSOCIATES 
7034-D Hwy. 291, Tum Tum, WA 99034 


“Build a Boat. 
and Save! 


Proven Plans & Kits make it simple 
to Build your own Boat. Experience 
the pride of saying, “I built it myself.” 
Send $9.95 for Huge Catalog, 
refundable with order. View our 
online catalog today: 


www.Glen-L.com 


Glen-L Marine Designs 
Box 1804/AM66 
Bellflower, CA 90707 
562-630-6258 


NEWLY EXPANDED Atkin illustrated 
catalog. Containing more than 300 Atkin 
designs and new text. Famed Atkin double- 
enders, traditional offshore and coastal cruising 
yachts, rowing/sailing dinghies, utilities and 
houseboats. $15.00 U.S. and Canada (post paid) 
and $22.00 U.S. overseas airmail. Payment: 
U.S. dollars payable through a U.S. bank. 


ATKIN DESIGNS 
P.O. Box 3005M, Noroton, CT 06820 
apatkin @ aol.com 
www.atkinboatplans.com 


WEE PUNKIN — 


- 


“Wee Punkin” has traditional good looks, is 
fun to build from inexpensive materials, and 
her performance will delight you. Innovative 
foam core deck and ample flotation make her 
extra safe and comfortable. She is ideal for 
children if they can get her away from dad. 
Truly a breakthrough in small boat design. Hit 
of the Port Townsend Wooden Boat Festival. 
No lofting. Plans with full size station patterns 
and detailed instructions, $36. SASE for more 
info. 


GRAND MESA BOATWORKS 
15654 57-1/2 Rd., Collbran, CO 81624-9778 


DUCKWORKS 
BOAT BUILDERS SUPPLY 


e plans 
e hardware 
e custom sails 
e epoxy/supplies 
7 Se? e Sailmaking supplies 
a ¢ tools and MORE 


low prices, fast service 
www.duckworksbbs.com 


«=, The Best 


—— i Boats 
———_— You Can 
Build. 
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12°3” x 6°0” 
Designer Phil Bolger and builder Harold Payson have 
developed a tack-and-tape multi-chine version of the 
classic catboat that puts the charm and performace of this 


famous type within the reach of home builders with a 
minimum investment in time and money. 


PLEASE SEND ME: 4 Complete construction plans and instructions for ° 
$40 J Study plan packet for Bobcat and 36 other casy-to-build Instant For a fr ee catal og of boat kits, plans, and 


Boats for $5 ey ye . é 
BOOKS: WU J/nstant Boats, $16 (3 Build the New Instant Boats, $19.95 1 How boatbuilding materials, contact: 


to Build Your Own Boat, $20 1 Build the Instant Catboat, $12.95 OU) How to e 
Build the Gloucester Light Dory, $7.95 1 Keeping a Cutting Edge: Saw Filing, r h Ik L ht r ft 
$7.95 QO Boat Modeling with Dynamite Payson, $19.95 1 Bolger’s 103 Small esapea e ig ra 
Boat Rigs, $28.95 3 Boat Modeling the Easy Way, $19.95 Add $1 S&H 


Name 1805 George Ave. Annapolis, MD 21401 
——_—Sa ——Saaaa—— 410 267 0137 
ET —————————— info@clcboats.com 


Harold H. Payson & Co. 
Dept. MB, Pleasant Beach Road ¢ South Thomaston, ME 04858 


207.594.7587 www.cicboats.com 
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SWIFTY 12 
ETS 


weight, 

sturdy 

wooden 

beauty 

anyone can 

build from 

our pre- 

assembled 

kit. Price, = : 
including sail, $1175. Catalog of 13 kit 
designs handcrafted in Vermont, $5. 
Demonstration video, $23, VHS or DVD. 


SHELL BOATS 


561 Polly Hubbard Rd., St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 524-9645 
www.shellboats 


Just Art, It's a Craft! 


Unique Wood-Strip 
Performance, Sea Kayaks 


Kits, Plans & 
Finished Boats 


Send $3 for a catalog to: 
Nick Schade 
Guillemot Kayaks 
Apt. M, 824 Thompson St. 
Glastonbury, CT 06033 
ph: 860-659-8847 
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Robb White & Sons 
Sport Boat 


Handy, pretty, proven 16’x43” strip 
planked skiff will plane two adults with 
4hp. Full size mold patterns, complete 
instructions. $75 Photos & specs at 
www.robbwhite.com. 


Robb White & Sons 
P.O. Box 561, Thomasville, GA 31799 


Small-Craft & Cruising Sails 


Bermudan, gaff, gunter, lug, sprit, etc. 
for skiffs or schooners 


Aerodynamic designs in & 
white, cream, tanbark and R 


Oceanus 


Photos, quotes at 
www.dabblersails.com 


e-mail - dab @crosslink.net 
ph/fax 804-580-8723 

or write us at PO Box 235 
Wicomico Church, VA 22579 


CONRAD NATZIO 
BOATBUILDER 


A range of small 
craft plans for 
very easy home 

building in 
plywood 


For details, visit the website: 
www.broadlyboats.com/sections 


or contact: 
CONRAD NATZIO BOATBUILDER 
The Old School, 
Brundish Road, 
Raveningham, 
Norwich, NR14 6NT 
U.K. 


WOODEN 


ROAR DERN 


— a 
DRAKETAIL 
MODELS THAT REALLY SAIL 
Rubber Band & Sail Powered Kits 


Pre-Shaped & Drilled Parts 
Brass, Copper & Stainless Hardware 


Great Fun in Pool, Pond, or Sea: Order Yours Today 


Order #800-533-9030 (U.S.) VISA/MC accepted 
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Stuart K. Hopkins, sole prop 


Other Kits & Plans Available, catalog $1.0 


SEAWORTHY SMALL SHIPS 
Dept. M, PO Box 2863 
Prince Frederick, MD 20678, USA 


Visit our Home Page at 
http://www.seaworthysmallships.com 


Tel/Fax: 01508 548675 


My Wooden Boat!...On-Line 
Forum...Calendar of Events 
... School Courses...Books... 
Boat Plans...and more! \ 


KayakCraft 


www.woodenboat.com by Ted Moores 


Learn from a master! 
Ted Moores has been 
building and teaching 
in the art of strip- 
construction for years. 
The book includes 
four Steve Killing 
designed kayaks. It’s 

packed with Ted’s tips and 

techniques, so results will be great. 

185 pgs., softcover 

$19.95 + $4.50 postage 

The WoodenBoat Store 

P.O. Box 78 

Brooklin, ME 04616 ZS 

www.woodenboatstore.com 

Call toll free 1-800-273-7447 


MAINE COAST LUMBER, INC. 


17 White Birch Lane 
York, ME 03909 
(207) 363-7426 
(800) 899-1664 
Fax (207) 363-8650 
M-F 7am-5pm 


4 Warren Ave. 
Westbrook, ME 04902 
(207) 856-6015 
(877) 408-4751 
Fax (207) 856-6971 
M-F 7:30am-4:30pm 
Saturday 8am-12pm 


HARDWOOD LUMBER * SOFTWOOD LUMBER « 
HARDWOOD PLYWOODS ¢ MELAMINE ¢ MDF ¢ 
MARINE PLYWOODS ¢ MDO « PARTICLE BOARD °« 
SLATWALL ¢ LAMINATE ¢ EDGE BANDING * VENEER « 
HARDWOOD MOLDINGS ¢ CUSTOM MILLING 


We Deliver 
ME, NH, VT, MA, RI 


=a can 
D7 Mastercary 
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We ship UPS 


www.mainecoastlumber.com 
email: info @ mainecoastlumber.com 
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B/SPRINGFIELD FAN CENTERBOARD COMPANY | 


Wood Canoe 
Hardware 
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CANOE HARDWARE 


1/2”, 11/16”, 7/8” Canoe Tacks; 3/8” Oval 

Brass Stem Bands; Clenching Irons; 3/16” 

Bronze Carriage Bolts; Canoe Plans; Clear 
White Cedar. Price List Available. 


NORTHWOODS CANOE SHOP 
Ph: (888) 564-1020 
Fax: (207) 564-3667 
Web: www.woodencanoes.com 


"With my wooden canoes starting at 
$55,000.00, my clients expect me to 
build boats using only the finest 
materials available. 


For me that meant switching to 
MAS epoxies over 10 years ago. 


456 Fuller St. 
Ludlow, MA 01056-1309 
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Boaters’ Cards and Stationery 


Business card size with a wood engraving of your boat printed 
on the front. Your contact info on the back. 
See web page—www.ironworksgraphics.com/iwgstationery.html 


Drawing /Notecards of Your Boat 


A pencil drawing of your boat, suitable for framing, and 50 
notecards with the drawing. Makes a great gift! -$150 
See web page—www.ironworksgraphics.com/boatdrawings.html 


LS. Baldwin Box 884 Killingworth, CT 06419 


William Clements 


Boat Builder 
Since 1980 


WHITE POLYTARP SAILS 
& SAIL KITS 
22 SUNBLEST COURT 
FISHERS, IN 46038-1175 
PH: 317-915-1454 


EMAIL: POLYSAIL@AOL.COM 
WEB SITE: WWW.POLYSAIL.COM 


PADDLES & OARS 


er] 


Maine Craftsmanship at its finest. 
Surprisingly affordable. Most 
shipped UPS. Write for free 
catalog. 


Box 213MB 
Orono, ME 04473 
(207) 866-4867 


P.O. Box 87 
No. Billerica, MA 01862 
Telephone (978) 663-3103 
<bill@boatbldr.com> 
<www.boatbldr.com> 


WOOD BOAT and CANOE 
RESTORATION SUPPLIES and TOOLS 


U.S. MADE SILICON BRONZE WOOD SCREWS 
MAS EPOXY ** TARGET COATINGS 
CANOE CANVAS ** TRADITIONAL CANVAS FILLER 
BRASS CANOE TACKS & STEMBANDS 


AND MORE!! 


For free catalog call (800) 896-9536 


When I watch the wonder and excitement on peoples faces as they touch 
and admire one of my newly finished canoes, I know that I have 


MAS Epoxies to thank. 


MAS is not just another epoxy, it is my epoxy." 


GOT A PRODUCT SMALL BOAT 


-Philip Greene, owner, Woodsong Canoes 


Its NO Blush, not Low Blush! 


www.masepoxies.com 1-888-627-3769 


OWNERS / BUILDERS CAN USE? 


HERE’S A PLACE TO LET 4,000 
SUBSCRIBERS KNOW ABOUT IT 


ONLY $22.50 PER ISSUE 


CALL BOB HICKS AT (978) 774-0906 
7-10AM FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


GAMBELL & HUNTER 
ee 


Rigging 4 
16 Limerock St., Camden, ME 04843 


(207) 236-3561 
www.gambellandhunter.com 


Quality Cedar Strips 
MAS Epoxy 
Supplies - Tools 


Canoe, Kayak & Rowinc Boat Kits 


SS NEWFOUND 
SS 


603-744-6872 
www.newfound.com : 


ATLANTIC WHITE CEDAR 
Boat grade rough sawn flitches in stock. 
Most are 16’ long 4/4 to 8/4 thick. 
New supply ready to ship. 

Call or write for info. 


J.D. ENGLAND CO. 
1780 Remlik Dr., Urbanna, VA 23175 
(804) 758-2721 


UNSCREW-UMS™ 
broken-screw 
extractors 


Remove damaged 

fastenings. Minimal 

damage to wood. 

Hollow tool uses 

stub as guide. Sizes %& 

to remove screws from No. 2 
to No. 24, lags, nails, and drifts. 


T&L TOOLS 
24 Vinegar Hill Rd., Gales Ferry, CT 06335 
Phone: 860-464-9485 « Fax: 860-464-9709 
unscrew-ums@tltools.com 


www.titools.com 


YOUR PRODUCT HERE 
FOR ONLY 
$12/ISSUE 


For details 
(978) 774-0906 
officesupport @ comcast.net 


A Whole New Delivery system 


Simplicity in epoxy adhesive use has finally arrived! 
Just drop System Three's new cartridge into a 


standard size caulking gun, add a mixer 
tip, squeeze and apply. What could be 
easier? 

Only need a little bit and 

don't want to use a tip? Then squeeze out 


Boatbuilding Supplies 


STRIP + STITCH & GLUE * PLYWOOD & FIBERGLASS CONSTRUCTION 


SUSUEUTHREE epoxy resin 


Simple 2:1 mix ratio * Available in 1.5 qt.-15 gal. units 
Fast, med, slow hardeners for use in temperatures 
as low as 35°F 


3 Gal. Unit $197.00 


FIBERGLASS CLOTH - TAPES * MATS * ROVINGS * KNITS 


¢ REICHOLD Polyester Resins (gals, pails, 


drums 
¢ NESTE GelCoats As 
¢ Sikaflex Urethane Sealants 
¢ Gloucester Marine Paints (40-50% discount) 
¢ 2 part Urethane Pour Foam 


Microballoons * Silica Powder * Wood 
Flour Pigments ¢ Milled & Chop Fibers « 
Squeegees Syringes ¢ Brushes ¢ Rollers ¢ 
Paper Pots * Gloves Coveralls * And More 


PRI ale Silicon Bronze Wood Screws 
a S Nails & Stainless Fasteners 


Top Quality Products * Competitive Prices « Fast Knowledgeable Service 
All items in stock and ready for immediate shipment. 
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FIBERGLASS SUPPLY 


SUPPLYING QUALITY MATERIALS TO BOAT OWNERS, 
HULL FINISHERS AND BOATYARDS FOR OVER 20 YEARS. 


P.O. Box 399, E. Longmeadow, MA 01028 


Fax (413) 736-3182 - www.mcrtons.com 


F 
Catalog! 800-333-0314 


Atlantic White Cedar 


Custom cut to your specifications from our own 
logs which we bring up from Florida. Lengths up 
to 24’. 


Cypress and other species available upon request. 


Woodcraft Productions Ltd. 
P.O. Box 17307 
Smithfield, RI 02917-0704 
Tel (401) 232-2372 « Fax (401) 232-1029 


CUT COPPER CLENCH NAILS 
Pure half hard hand drawn copper made 
on old Atlas company machines. 


some into a cup, mix and apply. In either case 
the cartridge properly measures the resin and 
hardener and can never get the ratio wrong. After 
you're done put the cap back on and the cartridge is 
ready to go whenever you next need it. 


3 diameters: 1/16”, 3/32”, 1/8” 
11 sizes: 3/4” to 1-3/8” 

For sample packet & information send $3 
To order call 603-433-1114 or write 
STRAWBERY BANK MUSEUM 
P.O. Box 300, Portsmouth, NH 03802 


PP Three different epoxy adhesives to choose from: 
QuickCure 5, T-88 Structural Adhesive, SilverTip GelMagic 


System Three SilverTip Marine Product Series 
e products on purpose e 


YS EMTHIREE 


YOUR PRODUCT HERE 
FOR ONLY $6/ISSUE 


For details 
(978) 774-0906 


officesupport @ comcast.net 
Get your Free Epoxy Book today, Call: 1.800.333.5514 or Visit us at : www.systemthree.com 


Classified Marketplace 


BOATS FOR SALE 


18’ Triwerx Skiff, 30hp Honda. Venture trlr. Boat 
is fast, rugged, & stable. Built by established skiff 
builder, George Wilson, in Falmouth, MA for com- 
mercial shell fishing. Exc cond. Marine plywood, 
SS fastened. Owned & maintained by professional 
boatwright. Exc do-anything setup. $5,000. See 
photo. 17’ Piscataqua Wherry, clear pine planks on 
black locust frames. Copper fastened. Beautiful 
lapstrake hull in gd cond. Professionally built in 
‘96. Fine sea boat and quick. $1,800. 

NICHOLAS BROWN, Eliot, ME, (207) 439-5633, 
nbb @tridentity.com (13) 


22’ Bass Boat, for fishing & mice seditns on 
oak, monel fastened, in exc cond, nds nothing. 
Engine is GM V8, top speed over 20kts, cruises at 
16kts. Electronics incl depth sounder & GPS. Also 
incl fold down soft top & trlr. Definitely an unusu- 
al boat, beautiful to look at & fun to use. 

JIM, Noank, CT, (860) 536-4058 eves, (860) 608- 
1158 days (13) 


26’ Kaiser Mk II Sloop, lovely full keel ‘72 clas- 
sic, well built fg good old boat. LOA 27’6”, LOD 
26’, Beam 7°10”, Draft 4’. Main, furling genoa, 
asymmetrical spinnaker, hank on jib & 2nd genoa. 
Slps 4 w/full headroom. New VHF, speed, compass 
& masthead nav lights. Westerbeke-Petter Icyl Shp 
Diesel which runs but will need some attention. 
Located in Penobscot, ME. $12,000 firm. 

DORIE MELTREDER, Brooksville, ME, (207) 
326-9676 (14) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION 


Classified ads are FREE TO SUB- 
SCRIBERS for personally owned boat 
related items. Each ad will automatically 
appear in two consecutive issues. Further 
publication of any ad may be had on 
request. 


A one-time charge of $8 will be made for 


any photograph included with any ad. For 
return of photo following publication, 
include a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Non-subscribers and commercial business- 
es may purchase classified ads at 25¢ per 
word per issue. To assure accuracy, please 
type or print your ad copy clearly. 


Mail to Boats, 29 Burley St., Wenham, MA 
01984, or e-mail to officesupport@ com- 
cast.net. No telephone ads please. 


‘37 Old Town Sailing Canoe, gd cond, w/orig 
papers. $450. Butter Fly Sailboat, fast, sail, gd 
cond. Nds new mast cable & gel coat on bottom 
renewed. $400. 

BILL SAVARD, Rockaway, NJ, (973) 625-8416 (13) 


23’ O’Day Sloop, ‘72. $999 firm. No trlr. 
DOC CASS, Wellington, ME, (207) 683-2435, 
edeshea @tdstelme.net (13) 


Bolger Light Schooner, 237’, marine ply/epoxy/ 
bronze/ Green & cream. See MAIJB 2/1/04, 
Bolger’s Thirty Odd Boats, http://www.ace.net/au/ 
schooner/build.htm#start (Tim Fatchen and the 
Flying Tadpole in Australia). Like new cond, used 
less than 100 hrs (crew grew up, moved away). All 
equip. Trlr, bearing buddies. Motors available. 
$3,800 inv, come see and make offer. 

DAVID BOLGIANO, Havre de Grace, MD, 
(410) 272-6858 (14) 


16’6” Town Class Sloops, built by Pert Lowell 
Co. Inc. in ‘05 and ‘03. FG white hull, buff deck, 
gray cockpit w/mahogany benches & trim. Solid 
fir spars. Main & jib sails. See www.pertlowell. 
com for pix of this classic design. ‘O05 Townie is 
new, priced at $17,500, incl trlr. ‘03 Townie is 
lightly used & meticulously maintained, priced at 
$16,000, incl trlr, Suzuki 4hp ob & canvas covers 
for cockpit & spars. 

RALPH JOHNSON, Pert Lowell Co. Inc., 
Newbury, MA, (978) 462-7409, pertlowellco@ 
comcast.net (14) 


18’ Matinicus Double Ender, Peapod, wooden 
sailboat, lapstrake construction, sprit rigging. Built 
by Walter Simmons (ME) in late ‘80s. Incl new 
sails & 2 sets of oars w/cowhorns. Gd cond. 
$3,000 obo. 

RALPH JOHNSON, Pert Lowell Co. Inc., 
Newbury, MA, 978-462-7409, pertlowellco@ 
comcast.net (14) 


Bauer 10 Dinghy, sprit rigged, 10’ spruce mast & 
snotter. Tanbark sail w/pennant. (Atlantic Sail). 
Whole rig fits inside boat. 3/8 sheet, 2 aft cleats, | 
bow cleat, 7’ oars w/hrdwre. Finish of boat, rud- 
der/tiller, cb is yacht quality. Vinyl rubrail. Full 
liner w/flotation, 4 water tight access ports. 
Everything new as of April ‘04. Fitted galv trlr 
w/holdowns. Trlr does not go into water. Performs 
beautifully w/sprit rig. I’m just too old. 
Specifications: LOA 10°1”, DWL 9’3”, Beam 
49”, Draft (board up) 4’, (board down) 24”. 
Weight of hull approx 130lbs, rigged approx 
1601bs. $2,900. 

HARRY HERSHEY, 4909 Oxford Dr., Sarasota, 
FL 34242-1406, (813) 349-3102 (13) 


14’ Old Town Square Stern, built in ‘46, 
reworked by Bob Lincoln in ‘87. Exc cond. On 
new trir. Shaw & Tenney oars w/hand sewn 
leathers. $2,500.00. 

HENRY CHASE, Huntsville, AL, (256) 533-4612, 
chasehenry @ bellsouth.net (14) 


15’ Salisbury Pt. Skiff, built by Lowell’s Boat 
Shop, sailing rig, oars, trailer, cover, life jackets. 
$4,999. Perception Eclipse 17’, paddle, life jacket, 
neoprene skirt, roof racks. $899. 

DUNCAN REID, Somers, CT, (860) 749-7524 (H), 
(860) 593-9368 (C), 401-275-3000 X1914 (W). 
duncan.reid@aol.com (H), duncan.reid@fmglob- 
al.com (W) (14) 
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8.3’ Roll-up Inflatable, soft bottom w/varnished 
slats. 6.5hp max. 2 tow rings. Bench seat. By RIS 
Seaworthy ‘94 Hull SVN24301B494. CT678 LAY. 
Oars, oar locks & foot pump incl. Boat used 3 or 4 
times. Stored indoors partially inflated, treated 
with 303 Protectant. $400. 

GAYLE SMITH, New London, CT (860) 439- 
1799 days; gsmith29 @snet.net (14) 


‘75 Hobie 16’. Hulls painted (nd repainting). No 
leaks or major damage. Newer trampoline, 
removed from boat in winter, covered in summer. 
Newer main. 2 jibs. Double trapeze. Mast stored in 
basement thru winter. Cat Trax beach dolly. On “99 
fully galv Magic Tilt trlr model CAT 1418 S/N 
IMSA1AN16X1029014, 4 lug 12” galv wheels. 
Plate # 670245. Installed a full length pressure 
treated plywood floor & removable 10’x3’xI’ 
gearbox w/fg seams & lightweight lid. Never 
dunked trailer at ramp. $1800 for all or $800 for 
boat and Cat Trax beach dolly. 

GAYLE SMITH, New London, CT (860) 439- 
1799 days; gsmith29 @snet.net (14) 


Four Good Boats, all stored indoors & in exc 
cond. CLC 17’ kayak, $700. Grumman 15’ 
Sportboat, cartoppable, $1,750 w/2hp Yamaha or 
$2,250 w/new 4hp Mercury 4-stroke. 18’ 
Thousand Island Double-ended Fixed-seat 
Rowing Skiff, built by Keith Quarrier, $3,500. 
19.5’ Simmons Skiff (Nelson Silva built, w/fg bot- 
tom), 50hp Yamaha 4-stroke, trir, $5,000. Also 2 
Tohatsu 2-strokes, 18 & 40hp, both running fine. 
$500 each. 

PETER JAY, Churchville MD, (410) 939-5796, 
pajay @juno.com (14) 
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Cross 24 Trimaran. Exc cond & paint. Discreet 
9.9 Yamaha LS elec start ob. Inverted “T” keel, 
draft 28”, beam assembled 14’. 8’4” on trlr. Boat 
& trlr approx 3750lbs. Dual axle trlr w/over-run 
brakes. Kick-up rudder. Mast in tabernacle. 
Boomed jib. Roll-in/Roll-out launch/retrieval. 
Wheel bearings/brakes never enter water. Wind, 
speed & depth instruments. Boat trailered from 
Florida Keys to northern Maine, sailed from NYC 
to Boston. Sails well, points high & comes about 
smartly. All round well cared for & delightful boat. 
$5750.00. 

DAVID BANKS, Hayes, VA (near Yorktown) 
(804) 642-3427 or yclept@ventur.net (14) 


14’ Lowell Surf Dory. Mahogany transom, 
thwarts & forepeak locker. Native pine over oak 
frames, bronze fastened. Bottom strake & bottom 
originally fg for trailering. Built by Jim O’Dell @ 
Lowell's Boat Shop. No blemishes... she’s perfect! 
Cox galv trlr, 2 pair S&T spruce oars, Codura 
mooring cover. Always stored indoors. 

BOB NYMAN, Little Compton, RI (401) 635- 
8937, pics on request (14) 
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Atlantic City 24’ Catboat, located Cape Coral 
Florida. 8000lbs, 24” LOA, 11’ beam, Draft 2’5”’. 
Standing headroom, slps 5. IB 27hp Yanmar 
diesel. 456sf main sail. Asking $25,000. 


STEVE LUTA, Cape Coral, FL, (239) 850-9155, 
Lutacrew @aol.com, for inventory and photos (14) 
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O’Day Daysailer, early model, hull gd. Nds new 
sails, some paint & minor repairs. FREE. 
ERNEST BROCK, Belmont, NC, (704) 829-5506 
(14) 


BOATS WANTED 


Wayland Marine Merry Wherry 2 or 
Chesapeake Light Craft Annapolis Wherry. 
Boats offered for trade or barter incl: Alden “Star,” 
Klepper “Aerus 2” w/sail rig, or Golden Era 
Stonington Pulling Boat. 

KENT DIEBOLT, Ithaca, NY, (607) 227-3366), 
kent @ vertical-access.com (14) 


SAILS & RIGGING FOR SALE 


Sail Rig, for 17’ Grumman canoe. Free. 
DICK FELLOWS, Lutherville, MD, (410) 308- 
8848 (14) 


GEAR FOR SALE 


Seacycle Drive Unit, Model 815C. Exc cond. $400. 
BEE HARVEY, Strafford, NH, 603) 664-568 1(13) 


New! The Poop Deck Crew T-Shirt, profits from 
the sale of this T-Shirt support the SAFE HAVEN 
Project & Newfoundland Dog Rescue in the US & 
Canada. Show your support for these gentle giants 
when you wear your Poop Deck Shirt featuring a 
Newf Dog and his canine mates including a 
German Shepherd, Springer Spaniel, English 
Bulldog, Poodle, Golden Retriever--even a 
Chihuahua! 100% heavyweight US made blue cot- 
ton Tee. Large imprint on front. Sizes M-XL $17, 
XXL $19. S&H $4.75 on all orders. Send MO or 
Check. 

A. BRIDGE, P.O. Box 143, Woolwich, ME 04579 
USA, Tel (207) 442-7237 Email 
<norsman @care2. com>, Web www.norsgear. com 
(TFP) 


Forward Facing Rowing, with a sliding seat in 
your canoe. 

EZ-ROW INC.. P.O. Box 275, Taylors Falls, MN 
55084-0275, (651) 465-6608, www.ez-row.com 
(907P) 


There is nothing— absolutely nothing— 


—_——— 


Sos _ = 


as simply messing about in boats. 


Famous Quotation & Illustration 
from The Wind in the Willows 

Join us in expressing Ratty’s sentiment to the 
World. T-shirt $18.00, Long Sleeve T $23.00, 
Sweatshirt $30, Tote Bag $18. Shipping $4.75, 
orders up to $25, add $1 for each additional $25. 
THE DESIGN WORKS, Dept MC, Box 8372, 
Silver Spring, MD 20907, Toll free (877) 637- 
7464, www.messingabout.com (TFP) 


9” Ash Woods Cleats, matched pair varnished 
w/stainless steel hardware. $25 delivered. 
WINTERS BROTHERS, 4555 II Rd., Garden, MI 
49835 (21EO]) 


BOOKS & PLANS FOR SALE 


Peter H. Spectre’s Compass Rose Review, 
updated periodically. Read it at www.compass- 
rosereview. blogspot.com. 

PETER SPECTRE, Spruce Head, ME (14P) 


Egret 17’ Skin-on-Frame Kayak, easy to build; 
many covering options. Plans, patterns, detailed 
instructions $55. SASE for more info: 

ROSS MILLER BOAT DESIGN, PO Box 256, 
West Mystic CT 06388 (19P) 


Robb White & Sons Sport Boat, handy, pretty, 
proven 16’ x 43” strip planked skiff. Will plane 
with 2 adults with 4hp. Full sized mold patterns, 
complete instructions. $75. SASE for photos & 
specs. 

ROBB WHITE & SONS, Box 561, Thomasville, 
GA 31799 (TFP) 
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Dory Plans, row, power & sail. 30 designs 8’-30’. 
Send $3 for study packet. 

DOWN EAST DORIES, Dept. MB, Pleasant 
Beach Rd., S. Thomaston, ME 04858 (TF) 


BOAT PLANS & KITS - WWW. GLEN.COM: 
Customer photos, FREE how-to information, 
online catalog. Or send $9.95 for 216-PAGE 
DESIGN BOOK, includes FREE Supplies catalog. 
Over 240 proven designs, 7’-55’. “How To Use 
Epoxy” manual $2.00. GLEN-L, Box 1804MA44, 
9152 Rose-crans, Bellflower, CA 90707-1804, 
(562) 630-6258, www.Glen-L.com (TFP) 
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® Upcoming Shows 
AD ON KEKC Dec30-Jan7 National Boat Show, NY, NY 
- Jan 5-7 Fly-Fishing Show, Denver, CO 
=< ; ¢ TZ Jan 13-4 Fly-Fishing Show, Schaumburg, IL 
GUID BO =A Jan 19-21 Fly-Fishing Show, Marlborough, MA 
PO 144 Charlotte VT 05445 (802) 425-3926 = 2a" 26-8 Fly-Fishing Show, Somerset, NJ 
www.adirondack-guide-boat.com 


Feb 15-19 Miami Boat Show, Miami, FL 
Mar 9-11 Canoecopia, Madison, WI 
Mar 22-25 Mt Dora Antique and Classic, Mt Dora, Fl 


To: guideboat@together.net 
From: Marty Cooperman 
Subject: re: another jaunt on Lake Erie 


David, 

As to your question, "would Edie be up for another similar adventure?" Edie doesn't like it when the boat gets 
yanked around by confused waves, and frankly | don't like it that much either, but in a different way. To her it's 
scary since she's not that used to open waters and questions like “is this safe?” have to be answered by me. She's 
not got comparable experience. To me it's uncomfortable - the rowing gets goofy as | catch an occasional oar, find 
my cadence messed up, and realize we're spending as much time going up and down as forward, etc. but | can 
see what the boat's doing and measure that against other experiences. I'm comfortable as long as it's not taking on 
much water - the first sign that we're getting into trouble. All we were doing was bailing out a few scoopfuls with a 
Clorox bailer. We never had to resort to a bucket. To Edie, used to the safety of land, heading in to a beach looks 
appealing. To me, a beach landing is far more risky than carrying on a safe distance from shore until we reach a 
good harbor. I'm not sure that the guideboat was designed to handle surf conditions. The only time I've declined to 
join local sea kayakers out in Lake Erie is when they took their river/squirt boats out in 5 - 7' waves to play in the 
near shore surf. That's where the guideboat really might swamp and capsize. So, yes, Edie said she will continue 
to go out with me and hopefully gain confidence that the boat will take care of us. At day's end she said she was 
horrified at the waves but amazed that such a small boat could handle them so well. Me too. Thanks for building a 
great boat. 


Marty 
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